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THE OLD CROWN INN, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


The ReEcorp is indebted for the following interest- 
ing paper to Mr., JoHN HILL Martin, of the 
Philadelphia Bar, a member of the Moravian 
and the Pennsylvania Historical societies, and the 
author of a work soon to be published entitled 
* Bethlehem and the Moravians; or a Historical 
Sketch of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, with some 
account of the Moravian Church,” which is 
illustrated by engravings. 


This famous old Hostelry, known in 


later days as the ‘* Old Crown Inn,’’ was 
originally a small log cabin, erected in 


1743 by Ritsche, an old Swiss squatter. 
It stood upon the southern bank of the 
Lehigh River, opposite the ancient Mora- 
vian town of Bethlehem in Pennsylvania. 
In the year 1743, the tract upon which 
Ritsche was seated, consisting of 274 acres 
of land, was purchased by the Moravian 
Brethren from William Allen. They bought 
the squatter off, and in the year 1745, 
having previously enlarged the house, 
opened it for the accommodation of travel- 
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lers and visitors to the town. The Mora- 
vians in this country were always careful 
to locate their taverns at some distance 
from their settlements, so that they might 
not be annoyed by the prying curiosity of 
travellers, and their people kept free from 
contact with strangers ; for although living 
in the world, they did not consider them- 
selves of the world, but as God’s people, 
only waiting here for their appointed time 
to ‘‘ go home.”’ 

‘¢Die Krone,’’ i.e. ‘* The Crown,’’ was 
the first tavern kept in the immediate 
vicinity of Bethlehem, and stood upon the 
site now occupied by the Union Depot of 
the North Pennsylvania, and Lehigh 
Valley Rail Road Companies. 

The picture, at the head of this article, 
was taken from the north side of the 
tavern, and is a view of the rear part of 
the House, which looked upon the river, 
the ferry and the town of Bethlehem on 
the opposite bank. The path represented 
led down to the Ferry. It was engraved 
from a sketch made by Rufus A. Grider, 
a well known Antiquary of Bethlehem. 
The passage across the stream was thus 
arranged : a flat-boat, large enough to carry 
a team of six horses, was attached to and 
ran upon a strong rope, stretched across 
the river, and made fast upon each bank ; 
so that the boat being started, crossed the 
river by. the mere force of the stream, 
without assistance; the flat being always 
started in an oblique direction to the 
course of the stream, with its foremost end 
verging towards the line described by the 
rope. ‘The Lehigh at this point is a wide, 
shallow stream, running swiftly in one 
direction, being far above tide-water. In 
1782, the ferry was under the charge of 
Massey Warner; previous to which time 
the landlord of ‘‘The Crown’’ was the 
ferryman. 

The front of ‘‘The Crown”’ faced the 
public road leading to Philadelphia, in 
those days distant a three day’s journey; 
so that the traveller coming from that 
place, after toiling for several days over 
the rough roads and high hills, found him- 
self descending the Lehigh mountain by 
the side of a small rippling stream of clear 
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cool water shaded by the overhanging 
branches of the forest trees, until at last 
he reached the cleared lands of the 
‘¢ Crown Farm,’’ when he saw before him 
on the opposite side of the river, rising 
out of the wilderness, on a high hill, the 
stately buildings of ancient Bethlehem, 
those large and massive structures, many 
of which remain standing at the present 
day ; while opposite him upon the river's 
edge, stood the welcome Inn, a large log: 
house, two stories in heighth, with the 
small windows so common in those times, 
the low porch with carved pillars, the 
high peaked roof, the long well sweep 
with its dangling bucket, the river, the 
luxuriant trees, and many other objects 
that gave a charm to the surrounding 
scene. Down by the river side stood an 
ancient buttonwood tree, and upon a 
large iron hook driven into it, hung the 
horn used to summon the ferryman upon 
the opposite bank, if the traveller desired 
to visit the Brethren, or the town of Beth- 
lehem. 

The Brethren before opening ‘‘The 
Crown,’’ in May, 1745, stocked the 
house with gill and half gill pewter wine 
measures, with two dram glasses, two 
hogsheads of cider, one cask of metheglin, 
one cask of rum, six pewter plates, iron 
candlesticks, and whatever else could 
minister to the creature comforts of the 
tired traveller. Here he was served with 
a breakfast of tea or coffee at four pence, 
a dinner at six pence, a pint of beer at 
three pence, a supper at four pence, or if 
hot at six pence; with lodgings at two 
pence, and a night’s hay and oats for his 
horse at twelve pence; for in those days 
all travel in that part of the country was 
done on horse-back, the roads were merely 
bridle-paths, leading through rough forests, 
or along the Indian trails. 

Upon one of the panels of the double 
doors of the entrence to ‘‘ The Crown,”’ 
there was in those days of loyalty to the 
House of Brunswick, painted the British 
Crown. The old front doors, and the door 
of the room in which General Washington 
once slept, when he stopped over night 
with his suite at the old tavern while on a 
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visit to General Lafayette, who lay woun- 
ded in Bethlehem, are still carefully pre- 
served, as relics, by a gentleman of South 
Bethlehem, and the rest of the old 
structure still remains as the Continental 
Hotel of the same place, it having been 
removed several years ago from its old 
position, near the old bridge across the 
Lehigh, by Mr. D. I. Yerkes, who pur- 
chased it. There appears to have been 
an old sign board displayed in front of the 
Inn, perhaps stuck up on a pole, such as 
is still commonly used in the United States 
yet, with the sign swinging in a rectangular 
frame. This sign-board had emblazoned on 
it the British Crown, which an old writer 
says, ‘‘ had often served as a mark for the 
wild Indian boys of Teedyuscang’s Com- 
pany.’’ This sign was taken down in the 
year 1794, and the old tavern converted 
into a farm-house; the bridge across the 
Lehigh having been completed, so that 
travellers could put up at the ‘‘ Sun.’’ 

The reception room of ‘‘The Crown’’ 
was a long apartment, with a low ceiling, 
at the further end of which, in a corner, was 
the Bar, an old fashioned affair with a semi- 
circular counter, above which extended to 
the ceiling long round rods, which made 
the landlord, behind them,. look like an 
animal in a cage; a few decanters and 
glasses were within the bar, while besides 
the usual furniture of the room, might be 
seen, what would appear curious enough 
in our days, things then quite common, 
powder-horns, meal-pouches, guns, deer- 
horns fixed up against the walls and over 
the mantel piece. In a little frame six by 
nine inches, hung the license, on which 
it might be read, that it was gtanted in 
1746, in the 33d year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord, George the Second, by 
the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, 
France, Ireland, &c., to the Moravian 
Congregation at Bethlehem. 

Jost Vollert, was the first landlord em- 
ployed by the congregation to keep ‘‘ The 
Crown,”’ after him, jt was kept successively 
by Hartman Verdries, J. Godfrey Grabs, 
(a good name for a tavern-keeper) Nicholas 
Schaeffer, in 1756, Ephriam Culver, in 
1763, and Valentine Fuehrer, in 1782. 
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Soon after their purchase of this place, 
the Brethren built several houses near ‘‘'The 
Crown,’’ and thus a small village grew up 
around the old Inn. A school for girls, 
and afterwards one for boys, ‘‘ Auf der 
Geduld,’’ was temporarily conducted in 
this little settlement in 1747. 

When the Moravians first settled at 
Bethlehem there was but two families of 
white persons residing in the vicinity, on the 
south side of the river. Their names were 
said to be, Yesselstein, or Kieolstein, and 
Lee. The former family lived at the foot 
of the Lehigh Mountain, on the north 
side, and their burial place is on the Trone 
property, indicated by a large pile of 
stones. The Lees lived on the top of the 
Lehigh Mountain, south of Bethlehem. 
Their former residence is now known as 
Billard’s place. Mrs. George Keisling, and 
Mrs. Levi Fenner, of Bethlehem, are both 
descendants of the Lee family. Nicholas 
Scheffer, who took charge of ‘The 
Crown”’ in April, 1756, married Jeanette, 
the eldest daughter of Isaac Yesselstein. 
Frederick Scheffer, who died in Nazareth, 
in the year 1830, was their son. 

There was a graveyard laid out by the 
Brethren, on the south side of the Lehigh 
river, on the hill near the Crown Inn, in 
the year r747, as a burial ground for the 
use of the members of the congregation 
who resided in Saucon. Its site is now 
included within the grounds surrounding 
the handsome residence of E. P. Wilbur, 
and it is said that his hot-houses cover a 
portion of the identical burial grounds. 
Old burial places are very much neglected 
and desecrated in this country. The 
burial place of the Revolutionary soldiers 
who died in the ‘‘ Brethren’s House’’ at 
Bethlehem, during the Revolution, when 
that old building was the General Hospital 
of the American Army, is now a part of it 
covered by a barn, and the remaining por- 
tion of it a barn-yard. It is to be hoped 
that the Grand Army oi the Republic in 
that section of the country, will rescue 
the bones of their Revolutionary sires 
from desecration, and erect a suitable 
Monument over their remains. 

In the palmy days of ‘‘ Diz Krone,’’ 
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when little else was spoken in that region 
than the German ; and the Moravians were 
full of kindness and pity for their Red 
Brethren, the Indians loved to resort to 
Bethlehem, where they were well fed, and 
got warm clothing. Large companies of 
them were ofttimes entertained at the ex- 
pense of the congregation ; for the Indian 
of this country is naturally indolent, and 
fond of ‘‘ Fire-water;’’ if any one doubts 
this, let them examine the charges for 
meals, quarts of beer, and gills of rum, 
furnished to them at ‘‘The Crown.’’ The 
old accounts will be found printed in the 
ist volume of the Memorials of the Mora- 
vian Church, edited by the Rev. Wm. C. 
Riechel, the able Moravian Historian. The 
entries are very quaint and curious. In 
September, 1757, the King of the Dela- 
wares, Teedyuscung, took up his quarters 
in a Lodge which he had erected near ‘‘ The 
Crown,’’ and there remained with ‘his 
company,’’ till the 16th of the cornplant- 
ing month, (April). There he held court ; 
gave audience to wild Embassies from dis- 
tant Indian tribes that acknowledged him 
as their leader; visited Philadelphia, and 
passed the time in jollification; giving 
great trouble to his Moravian friends, 
and on the going out of these spirits, 
‘*The Crown,’’ was swept and garnished, 
and Ephraim Culver the publican had rest. ° 
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Toward evening on Sunday the 7th of 
August, 1757, Governor Denny and his 
retinue arrived unexpectedly at Bethlehem, 
crossed the ferry, and spent the night at 
“The Crown.’’ He declined accepting 
the hospitalities of the Brethren, although 
he was waited on in their behalf by Brother 
Boehler. The young Brethren entertained 


him during the evening with the music of 
wind and stringed instruments, from boats 
on the Lehigh in front of his lodgings. 


SEAL OF THE MORKAVIAN CHURCH, 


The cut here given was made from an 
impression, and is a fac-simile of the seal 
of the Moravian Church. The true em- 
blazon of this seal is:—Gules, a Paschal 
Lamb, (or Holy Lamb) proper, upon a 
Mount Vert. Motto: Vicir AcNus Nos- 
TER EumM SEQUAMUR, i. e. Our Lamb is 
victorious, let us follow him. 


MAZZEI’?S NARRATIVE. 
Continued from page 109 of the REcoRD, and concluded. 


Mr. Mazzei after the reception of the 
papers, signifies to the Executive that he 
would spare no trouble to find out the 
cause of such a delay ; and from his flatter- 
ing letters it appears, that Doctor Franklin 
never honored him with an answer on that 
subject, and that the answers of Mr. Penet 
were evasive. He concluded that they 
must have been retarded in the hands of 
both the said gentlemen, on which suppo- 
sition the Doctor himself in a conversation 
with Mr. Mazzei in the spring last, con- 
vinced him that he had not been mistaken. 
Mr. Mazzei, in letter 25 above mentioned, 


took notice that the board of trade in 
their letter had forbidden him to purchase 
the goods for the army, on the terms pre- 
scribed in his instructions, without em- 
powering him to treat on any other ; and 
that certain instructions for executing some 
business intended at first to be transacted 
by Mr. Smith, as mentioned in one of the 
Governor’s letters, were not in the bundle 
of papers, which by the account he had 
of it from Mr. Favi must have been 
opened. He repeated that nothing could 
be done in regard to the loan, without 
new powers, and foretold that the money 
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in which the Governor in one of his letters, 
dated Richmond, 31st May, 1780, orders 
him to draw on Messrs. Penet & Co., 
would not be paid. It was his intention, 
at first, to make his situation known to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and so pro- 
cure what money he might need, but he 
was afraid that it might raise doubts in 
the mind of that Sovereign concerning 
the ability of Virginia to pay interest on 
her loans, if she could not remit sufficient 
money to her agent to keep him from 
actual want. 

The following letter written by Mr. 
Mazzei to Mr. Jefferson, gives a summary 
of transactions and causes for complaint : 

“Sir: 

‘¢ Near five months being elapsed, since 
the capitulation of Cornwallis, and several 
vessels being arrived in France from 
America, and even Virginia, which sailed 
after that epoch, I find myself greatly 
disappointed and mortified, by your Ex- 
cellency’s silence. Ido not complain for 
having been neglected before that time 
while the situation of affairs in Virginia 
must .have taken up the whole attention 
of Government within the boundaries of 
the State. It is probable that my new 
instructions be not as yet prepared, owing 
to the necessity of getting new powers 
from the Legislature. It may be that it 
had not been possible to send me yet some 
remittances. But I must beg leave to say, 
that it would have been very easy to 
relieve me from the present distressed 
state of uncertainty with a few lines. I 
have so often said all I could think of, to 
prevent people of importance deriving dis- 
advantageous conjectures from the silence 
of my countrymen to me, that I am at 
last reduced to the disagreeable necessity 
of owning, that I cannot conceive it my- 
self. My situation is indeed very humili- 
ating ! 

**T have had accounts of the arrival of 
vessels in America, in which two copies 
at least were sent of every one of my 
letters from number 1 to 24. In letter 6, 
dated Nantes, February 18, 1780, I gave 
‘ your Excellency a full account of Mr. D’ 
Acosta’s evasive and scandalous behavior 
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which was testified by the correspondence 
between him and me, therein enclosed. 
His character must have appeared in still 
worse light to you, on account of his 
having so much imposed on me at first, as 
to induce me to write so favorably of him, 
as I did in letter 1, dated Nantes, 27 
November, 1779. In letter 13, dated 
Paris, April 20, 1780, I demonstrated, 
as I had hinted in letter 6, that Mr. Penet 
stood on a very precarious footing, and 
added that his conduct was not at all 
laudable, and that we ought to be on our 
guard with him. In letter 8, dated 4 
March, 1780, I had mentioned that some 
of my letters had been interrupted both 
in Nantes and Paris, declared that I ap- 
prehended from certain people in Nantes 
everything that was roguish and infamous, 
and desired that my letters might be sent 
under cover to Mr. Mark Lynch, merchant 
in Nantes, or Doctor Franklin. In regard 


to the Doctor, from the correspondence 
between him and me, the copy of which 
I enclosed to your Excellency in letter 6, 
I had no reason to expect that he would 


go much out of his way to serve me, or 
indeed (by what I had already heard, and 
understood afterwards) to serve any other 
American in Europe ; but did not believe 
that he would think it too much trouble 
to give or send to Mr. Favi the Tuscan 
Agent at Paris, the letters which might be 
directed to him for me as soon as he should 
receive them; especially as he agreed to 
it, had been very kind to me the first two 
months I was in Paris, and had expressed 
a great satisfaction that I had not taken 
amiss his backwardness to assist me when 
I had applied to him from Nantes. How- 
ever, after considering what had past be- 
tween him and me, so expressed in letters 
13, 14 and 20, dated Paris, 21st April, 
3d May, and 22d June, 1780; reflecting 
on his age and philosophical indifference, 
for which reason, perhaps, his nephew 
appeared to have the whole management 
of everything; and being uneasy for hav- 
ing not yet received the honor of a line 
from your Excellency, I resolved to 
desire as I did in letter 23, dated Florence, 
5 January, 1781, that my letters might be 
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directed to the said Mr. Lynch, or Mr. 
John Adams, or Mr. Favi. And in letter 
24, dated Leghorn, 8 April, 1781, Mr. 
Adams being then in Holland, and con- 
sidering that Mr. Lynch was more con- 
veniently situated than any other, has 
correspondents in all the neighboring sea- 
ports, and could easily send them safe to 
Mr. Favi, I desired that they might 
always be enclosed to him. One copy of 
said letter 24 was sent in each of the fol- 
lowing vessels, viz., in the Active, Captain 
Barne for Boston, in the Monsuch, Captain 
Wells, and in the Somerset, Captain Jones 
for Baltimore, and in the Amiadble Eliza- 
beth. ‘The last only was taken, and the 
three first arrived safe. Had any letter 
for me, enclosed to Mr. Lynch, ever 
arrived in Europe, I should certainly have 
received it safe through the channel of 
Mr. Favi. Young Mr. Mason received 
letters from his father and friends; all 
other Americans (by what I know) are 
equally lucky ; and I am the only unfortu- 
nate one to my knowledge. Permit me 


to repeat sir that my situation is really 


very humiliating. In regard to the prin- 
cipal object of my mission, your Excel- 
lency must have seen in the said letter 13, 
that the loan would not be obtained 
within the limits of my powers, not being 


authorized to give more than five per cent. © 


interest, while Doctor Franklin had un- 
successfully offered six for Congress. In 
letter 21, dated Genoa, 19 August, 1780, 
I said that im my last conversation with 
the Doctor I had understood, that one out 
of the six had been intended for commis- 
sions, brokerage, and other expenses; 
and added that I had found in Genoa 
that three or four per cent. at first, and 
forever, would have been enough for the 
said charges; which would come much 
cheaper to the borrower than one per 
cent annually. But as I was empowered, 
as I am still to give only five per cent. 
interest, and not to allow anything for 
charges, I could not have procured the 
loan, had I even had at that time the 
duplicates of my first commissions ; which 
were not sent me but after they had been 
a year in France, as I mentioned in letter 
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25, dated Florence, 8 August, 1781, and 
proved with documents in letter 29, 
dated Florence, January, 1782. From 
your own knowledge of European affairs, 
you must be sensible, sir, that the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a loan becomes greater 
every day, and still more so the obtaining 
it On our terms. ‘The terms of annuities 
lately offered by the King of France are 
such, that I expect the Genoese will 
employ there every shilling they have; 
and the Grand Duke has lately disposed 
of his money to pay off a great part of the 
debt left by the family of Medicis, which 
did bear an interest of only 3 per cent. 
It is very cruel sir, that I should have 
been so long in Europe, without powers 
to act when I had so fair a prospect of 
succeeding completely in a business in 
which if even I should succeed whenever 
I shall now receive my new powers, there 
will hardly be a chance for obtaining the 
whole sum, the terms will be harder, and 
the service probably of much less import- 
ance to us than it would have been in time 
past. From letter 22, dated Florence, 
20 October, 1780, it appears that had I 
had my first commissions and instructions 
I might have sent you the goods I had 
been ordered to purchase, on your own 
time. But when I received the duplicates 
of them the summer last, there was in the 
same bundle a letter from the Board of 
Trade, forbidding me to contract on those 
terms, without empowering me to contract 
on any other. In regard to the business 
intended at first to be transacted by Mr. 
Smith, and afterwards by me, as mentioned 
in your Excellency’s letter of 12th May, 
1780, I already signified in letter 25, 
dated Florence, 8th August, 1781, that I 
have received no instructions relative to 
it. Consequently I do not know the 
nature of the business, and see my hands 
tied up in every respect. I have not even 
had in my power to encourage adventurers, 
which I could have done, had I been 
informed of the actual state of our loan 
offices, a favor I have so often requested. 
‘« As to my finances, I shall not repeat 
what I have said on the subject in many 
letters. “Your Excellency knows very well 
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that I have not even received the money 
you authorized me to draw on Messrs. 
Penet, D’Acosta & Co., since the 31st 
of May, 1780. I have lived too long 
already on my own credit. My honor is 
at stake. You know that I have not 
applied to this sovereign for assistance, 
not to hurt the credit of our state as I 
have expressed in letter 26, dated Flor- 
ence, 2d October, 1781. How distressed 
my situation must be, your Excellency 
will more easily conceive than I can 
describe. I shall put an end to this letter 
by desiring most earnestly, that your Ex- 
cellency will be pleased to let me have the 
honor of your commands without delay, 
and to order that a number of duplicate 
propositions to the risque be made out 
and shipped by the first opportunity, from 
any port of the Continent. If it is thought 


that I can yet be of service in Europe, 
that the honor of being employed in the 
public service should continue upon me, 
and that the situation of our affairs do not 
permit you to furnish me as yet the means 
of subsistence, I only ask for an ostensi- 


ble letter, conceived in a manner as to 
raise no doubt in regard to the possibility 
of paying the annual interest of the loan, 
with which I think I could be supplied, 
as I have often said, by this sovereign, 
whose friendship for us is great, and 
whose partial curiosity, I had the mortifi- 
cation never to be able to satisfy with 
direct American news, which is the first 
thing he asks every time he sees me. But 
in case it should be resolved otherwise, I 
must beg the favor of an immediate re- 
mittance to enable me to discharge with 
honor my engagements in Europe and to 
return to my home. I make no doubt 
but your Excellency will think that I have 
a right to expect one or the other; and in 
the meantime I have the honor to be, 
Sir, Your Excellency’s, &c. 

““P. S. I take the liberty to enclose, in 
the first and second copies of these letters, 
three of the pieces I have written in Eu- 
rope concerning our American affairs. 
They are those which have made the 
deeper and more general impression in 
our favor. You will observe in the first 
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of them, concerning the justice of our 
cause, that I only touch those points apt 
to satisfy society only. It was not my 
intention to prove by it the sacred rights 
of mankind. I had great reasons for do- 
ing so, and can boast of as good success 
as: I could wish. In regard to the insuffi- 
ciency you will observe in those pieces, 
and particularly in the first, you must 
consider, sir, that I have not had a book 
or a friend to consult.’’ 

In letter 33, dated Florence, 26 April, 
1782, the first directed to Governor Jef- 
ferson, Mr, Mazzei makes an apology for 
directing to him as governor, having not 
been officially informed of his election to 
the place of first magistrate in our Re- 
public; which (he continues) ‘‘I wish it 
had been the case for several reasons too 
obvious to need mentioning.’’ This want 
of information did humiliate him much 
more than all the neglect he had hereto- 
fore experienced. The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and other people of importance 
there, had more than once asked him if it 
was true that Mr. Jefferson was no more a 
Governor, to whom he had always answered 
that, having received no such account, he 
took the report to be an English story as 
usual. Whether his credit and honor did, 
or did not suffer by it, cannot be ascer- 
tained; but he is apt to think it did; 
therefore he requests of his country a 
public declaration, apt to clear him from 
suspicion injurious to his character. 

On the roth of July following, Mr. 
Mazzei signified his determination to re- 
turn to Virginia, and on the 31st of 
August he received a letter of recall from 
the governor and council of that state. In 
that letter, which conveyed expressions of 
confidence in the purity of his motives, 
and sincerity of his actions, they reminded 
him that ‘‘no advantage hath hitherto 
arisen to the state from his appointment, 
and none likely to arise in future.’’ In 
his reply he reminded them how embar- 
rassed he had been for the want of funds, 
not having received a farthing from the 
Treasury of Virginia. ‘‘I find with plea- 
sure,’’ he said, ‘‘ that justice is done to my 
good intentions, which have constantly 
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been joined by my endeavors to serve our 
State in particular, and the American 
cause in general.’’ 

Mr. Mazzei went from Italy to Holland, 
and thence to Paris, when, after a con- 
siderable stay he made his way to Virginia, 
having during the whole time of his 
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mission abroad in behalf of that State, 
supported himself entirely from his own 
private means. He found the treasury of 


Virginia empty on his return, and it was 
never full enough while he remained in 
America, to reimburse his expenses accord- 
ing to the terms of his appointment. 





WOOD ENGRAVING IN AMERICA. 


The History of the art of wood engrav- 
ing in this country covers the space of 
only about eighty years. It is a history 
of the art almost as an invention moving 
on from the rudest achievement to one 
stage of perfection to another, until it has 
accomplished the grandest results. 

For two hundred years the art had been 
so neglected that it could scarcely claim 
. the dignity of such a name, metal having 
taken the place of wood in engraving. 
Bewick revived it suddenly in England 
during the last quarter of the 18th century, 
but it was utterly unknown in this country 
until in the last decade of that century. 
Then the late Dr. Alexander Anderson, 
who had been making illustrations on 
type-metal after the manner of wood 
engraving, happening to fall in with Be- 
wick’s works, copied them on wood, 
became delighted with the results, and so 
introduced the art into this country. 
That was in 1793, when he was twenty 
years of age. It was in September, 1794, 
that he made the first elaborate engraving 
on wood; and thenceforward, until a few 
months before his death in January, 1870, 
when he was almost ninety-five years of 
age, he was a constant practitioner of the 
beautiful art of wood engraving. 

Before this introduction of the art, the 
few illustrations made for books were en- 
graved on type-metal, and’ some of the 
best specimens were given in Noah Web- 
ster’s Spelling Book, first published in 
1783, of which a fourteenth edition 
printed in 1791, belonging to Mr. C, C. 
Moreau, of New York, is before the 
writer. A fac simile of the frontispiece 


to that edition of the book—a portrait of 
Washington, then the first President of 
our Republic,—is here given that the 
readers of the REcorD, who are familiar 
with the exquisite productions of the 
wood engraver’s art at this time, may judge 
of its progress by comparison.’ The smaller 
cuts which illustrate the fables and moral 
stories in the reading lessons, are equally 
rude, and give a fair idea of the state of 
engraving for typographic printing, at 
that period. Not long afterward Ander- 
son brought out the beautiful art of en- 
graving on wood in much perfection, after 
the manner of Bewick, and he was em- 
ployed by Webster’s publishers (Messrs. 
Bunce & Co.) at the close of the year in 
which he introduced the new method, to 
make a new set of engravings for that 
work. They were greatly superior to 
anything that had ever been executed 
before in this country, and the designs 
then made by Anderson continue to be 
used in the work, I believe. 

The History of ‘‘Webster’s Spelling 
Book’’ is a remarkable one. ‘The first 
part was published in Hartford in the year 
1783, under the title of ‘‘First Part of a 
Grammatical Institute of the English 
Language.’’ ‘The second and third parts 
speedily followed, and composed the 
famous Spelling Book. It was the first 
work of the kind ever made in this country, 


1 This fac simile has been made by a new process of pro- 
ducing pictures on metal, to be printed typographically as in 
the case of wood engraving. By this process called ‘‘Actinic 
Engraving,”” in which the photographic art is used, fac 
similes may be made of original drawings and pictures 
engraved on steel or by any other process.—/ Berron.} 
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and obtained a wide spead popularity and 
an immense sale. For more than twenty 
years the income from its sales, on which 
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the author received less than one cent a 
copy, was sufficient to support himself and 
family, while he prepared his great Dic- 


DY] ml HWE Ta {HI Tei 


tionary. It is yet a popular book and 
sells extensively. No work in any lan- 
guage has had such a sale, within the same 
Space of time—nearly ninety years—for 


over fifty million copies have been pub- 
lished and sold. It was said of the author, 
when he died, ‘‘He taught millions to 
read, but not one to sin.’’ 

















































































































































































































































The Recorp is indebted to Mr. William Duane, of 

Philadelphia, for the following sketch: 

The Fifth Article of the Ordinance ot 
1787, relating to the North Western Terri- 
tory, provided as follows for the States to 
be thereafter formed of it: 

‘¢There shall be formed in the said 
territory, not less than three, nor more 
than five States; and the boundaries of the 
States, as soon as Virginia shall alter her 
act of cession and consent to the same, 
shall become fixed and established, as 
follows, to wit: the Western State in the 
said territory shall be bounded by the 
Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Wabash 
rivers; a direct line drawn from the 
Wabash and Post Vincent due north, to 
the territorial line between the United 
States and Canada, and by the said ‘terri- 
torial line to the Lake of the Woods and 
Mississippi. ‘The middle State shall be 
bounded by the said direct line; the Wa- 
bash from Post Vincent to the Ohio; by 
the Ohio; by a direct line drawn due 
north from the mouth of the great Miami 
to the said territorial line; and by the 
said territorial line. The eastern state 
shall be bounded by the last mentioned 
direct line; the Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 


the said territorial line. Provided, how-~ 


ever, that it is further understood and 
declared, That the boundaries of these 
three: States shall be subject so far to be 
altered, that if Congress shall hereafter 
find it expedient, they shall have authority 
to form one or two States in that part of 
the said territory which lies north of an 
east and west line drawn through the 
southerly bend or extreme of Lake Michi- 
gan.”’ 

On the 3oth of April, 1802, Congress 
passed an act entitled, ‘‘ An Act to enable 
the people of the eastern division of the 
territory northwest of the river Ohio to 
form a constitution and State Government, 
and for the admission of such State into 
the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States, and for other purposes.’’ 

The second section of this Act of Con- 
gress made the following provision for the 
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boundaries of this eastern State, now the 
State of Ohio: ‘‘The said State shall 
consist of all the territory included in the 
following boundaries, to wit: bounded on 
the east by the Pennsylvania line ; on the 
south by the Ohio river, to the mouth of 
the great Miami river; on the west by a 
line drawn due north from the mouth of 
the great Miami aforesaid; and on the 
north by an east and west line drawn 
through the southern extreme of Lake 
Michigan, running east after intersecting 
the due north line aforesaid, from the 
mouth of the great Miami, until it shall 
intersect Lake Erie, or the territorial line, 
and thence with the same through Lake 
Erie to the Pennsylvania line aforesaid.’’ 

The true extent and position of Lake 
Michigan were unknown in 1802, as well 
as in 1787. Mitchell’s map, issued in 
1755, gives to this lake a direction from 
west of north, to east of south ; and in the 
maps published as late as 1820, the lake is 
incorrectly laid down. It was owing to 
this ignorance that the Act of 1802 pro- 
vided that the northern boundary of Ohio 
should be an east and west line drawn 
through the southern extreme of Lake 
Michigan until it should intersect Lake 
Erie, or the territorial line. This east and 
west line might, on actual survey, be 
found not to reach Lake Erie at all, but 
to strike the territorial line in the Detroit 
river. 

On the r1th of January, 1805, Congress 
passed ‘‘An Act to divide the Indiana 
territory into two separate governments.”’ 
The first section of the act provides ‘‘ that 
all that part of the Indiana territory which 
lies north of a line drawn east from the 
southerly bend or extreme of Lake Michi- 
gan until it shall intersect Lake Erie, and 
east of a line drawn from the said southerly 
bend through the middle of said lake to 
its northern extremity, and thence due 
north to the northern boundary of the 
United States, shall, for the purpose of 
temporary government, constitute a sepa- 
rate territory, and be called Michigan.’’ 
When the States of Indiana and Illinois 
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were created and admitted into the Union, 
the direction in the ordinance as to the 
east and west line which was to separate 
them from the State or two States to the 
north of them was overlooked. Indiana 
stretches about ten miles north of that 
line, at the expense of Michigan, and 
Illinois about fifty-two miles north of that 
line, at the expense of Wisconsin. Michi- 
gan City should be in Michigan, and 
Chicago in Wisconsin. 

Whilst Michigan remained a territory 
with a scanty and scattered population, 
the question as to its southern boundary 
attracted but little attention. The en- 
croachment of Indiana, endorsed by Con- 
gress, was past remedy; as to Ohio, the 
definition of its northern boundary was 
consistent with that of the southern boun- 
dary of Michigan, as mentioned above. 
The east and west line which separated 
them did intersect Lake Erie, agreeably to 
one of the two alternatives mentioned in 
the Ordinance of 1787. 

About the year 1825, the current of 
emigration commenced to flow into Michi- 
gan with much force, and having con- 
tinued for several years, the population 
became sufficiently numerous to warrant 
an application for admission into the 
Union as a State. Among other flourish- 
ing towns in the territory was Toledo, 
lying on the left, or northwest bank of 
the Maumee river. It promised to be- 
come an important place, and this promise 
has been fulfilled. It lay a short distance 
north of the east and west line, which 
formed part of the boundary with which 
Ohio was admitted to the Union. 

No sooner had the people of Michigan 
commenced preparations for the formation 
of a State and its admission to the Union, 
than the citizens of Ohio began to plan 
the annexation to their own state of a por- 
tion of Michigan, including Toledo and the 
mouth of the Maumee river. The pretext 
for this was that the east and west line 
would not strike the boundary between 
the United States and the British posses- 
sions, in Lake Erie, but would fall several 
miles to the south of it, and that, conse- 
quently the line should incline to the 
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northeast. But, as we have seen the 
Ordinance of 1787, did not require that 
meeting in Lake Erie; for the east and 
west line was to strike e#ther Lake Erie or 
the boundary between the United States 
and the British possessions. It did strike 
Lake Erie, and thus fulfilled one of the 
two alternatives. The following map will 
exhibit the difference between the boun- 
dary established by the east and west line 
and that proposed by Ohio. 





ILLINOIS 


BOUNDARY MAP. 

The Senate of the United States at the 
session of 1832-3, passed an Act annexing 
the disputed territory to the State of Ohio, 
but it was rejected in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Hon. George B. Porter,’ the 
Governor of the Territory of Michigan, 
having died in office, Stevens Thompson 
Mason, the Secretary of the Territory, 
succeeded him as Governor. Mr. Mason, 
a native of Kentucky, though sprung from 
an eminent Virginia family, was not much 
over twenty-one years of age upon assum- 
ing the duties of the executive chair. In 
the Message which he addressed to the 
Legislative Council of the territory, on 
the rst of September, 1834, he stated to 


“a “Governor Porter died at Detroit, on the 6th of July, 1834, 
aged 43 years. 
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them that Michigan ‘‘ has but one course 
left for the assertion of her equal rights. 
It is to ascertain her population, which is, 
beyond doubt, more than sixty thousand ; 
to proceed in that event to the calling of 
a convention for the institution of a state 
government, and to the election of a Rep- 
resentative and Senators, to Congress.’’ 
Among other motives for taking this 
action, he mentioned ‘‘the consideration 
and ultimate decision of the dispute with 
Ohio in relation to our southern boun- 
dary.” 

The population of the territory was 
found to be 87,273; and thereupon the 
Legislative Council passed ‘‘an Act to 
enable the people of Michigan to form a 
Constitution and State Government,’’ 
which was approved by the Governor on 
the 26th of January, 1835. 

The delegates to the Convention having 
been duly elected, that body assembled at 
Detroit on the 11th of May, 1835, and 
organized by electing John Biddle, of 
Wayne County, the President of the Con- 
vention,' and appointing other persons to 
fill the usual offices. 

On the following day the Convention 
unanimously adopted a resolution for the 
appointment of a committee of five mem- 
bers ‘‘to take into consideration the claim 
advanced, and the proceedings commenced 
and threatened, by the authorities of the 
State of Ohio, in relation to the southern 
boundary of Michigan, and to report a 
declaration of her rights and views on 
that subject.’’ On the 14th of May, the 
Convention, by a vote of 80 to 4, resolved 
‘*that the measures adopted by the Legis- 
lative Council and Executive of Michigan, 
for maintaining the integrity of her terri- 
torial limits, the inviolability of her soil, 
and the exclusive supremacy of her laws 
and jurisdiction in and over the same, 
meet the cordial approbation of this Con- 
vention.”’ 

On the 14th of May, the President of 
the Convention was directed to forward a 
copy of this vote of approbation to the 


1 Mr. Biddle was a brother of Nicholas Biddle, the Presi- 
dent of the United States Bank. 
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President of the United States, (Andrew 
Jackson) accompanied by the thanks of 
the convention ‘‘ for his patriotic and firm 
determination, whenever, in the unconsti- 
tutional proceedings of the authorities of 
Ohio to extend the jurisdiction of that 
State over a portion of the territory of 
Michigan, the crisis shall arrive in which 
the civil officers shall be inadequate to the 
execution of their duties to employ all the 
means placed in his hands by the consti- 
tution and laws to maintain their supre- 
macy; and for the intimation, that how- 
ever painful it may be, this is a duty which 
he is resolved to perform.’’ 

On. the 1st of June, the Convention 
gave its consent to the running of the line 
claimed by Ohio, called Harris’s line, 
accompanying this with an express decla- 
ration, ‘‘that while they are disposed to 
make this effort at conciliation, they are 
determined to assert their own jurisdiction 
by all the lawful means in their power; 
and that the authority and jurisdiction of 
this territory will be maintained over all 
the district of country, extending to Ful- 
ton’s line, the southern boundary between 
this territory and the State of Ohio; the 
laws duly enforced over all persons there- 
in; and any attempt to introduce any 
other authority, except that of the United 
States, or of this territory, by any person 
or persons whomsoever, will be imme- 
diately repelled, and the laws on the sub- 
ject vigorously enforced.’’ This was 
unanimously adopted, and the President 
of the Convention was directed to trans- 
mit copies of it to the President of the 
United States, the Governor of Ohio, and 
the speakers of the two houses of the 
Legislature of that State. At the same 
session the Convention adopted an Appeal 
to the people of the United States ”’ 

The Constitution adopted by the Con- 
vention, which sat from May 11, 1835, to 
June 24, 1835, declared in its opening 
sentence, that it was formed by ‘‘the 
people of the Territory of Michigan, as 
established by the Act of Congress, of 
eleventh of January, eighteen hundred 
and five, in conformity to the fifth article 
of the ordinance providing for the govern- 
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ment of the territory of the United States 
northwest of the river Ohio. 

In the Appeal to the people of the 
United States, issued by the Convention, 
the territory upon her southern border, 
claimed by Ohio, was stated to be six 
hundred and fifty square miles. It is 
alleged that Ohio had ‘‘abandoned the 
ground of supplication to Congress, which 
she has occupied for more than thirty 
years, and assumed a tone of menace and 
_ violence toward Michigan. Her legisla- 
ture passed a law for taking forcible pos- 
session of the country.’’ 

In pursuance of this action, the Gover- 
nor of Ohio proceeded to commence run- 
ning the boundary line claimed by Ohio, 
which it was proposed to substitute in the 
Constitution of that State, ‘“‘with the 
assent of Congress,’’. for the line pre- 
viously considered as the northern boun- 
dary of Ohio. ‘‘Jurisdiction,’’ says the 
Appeal, ‘‘was attempted to be assumed: 
officers were commissioned, a corps of 
about five hundred militia was collected 
and embodied within six or seven miles 


of the boundary, and commissioners were 


appointed to run the line.’’ The Legis- 
lative Council of Michigan declared any 
attempt to run the line a penal offence, 
and the Attorney General of the United 
States pronounced this act of the Council 
constitutional ; under it, some persons were 
arrested, of whom one was rescued by 
persons from Ohio. The Governor of 
this latter State then suspended proceed- 
ings for running the line. As above 
stated, the Convention gave its consent to 
the completion of the survey, without 
prejudice to the rights of the territory. 

On the rst of March, 1836, Mr. Clay- 
ton, from the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate made a report proposing the cession 
of the disputed territory to the State of 
Ohio upon two grounds, first, of a supposed 
right in the State of Ohio, arising from a 
proviso in the Constitution of that State, 
adopted in November, 1802, that ‘‘if the 
southerly bend or extreme of Lake Michi- 
gan should extend so far south that a line 
drawn due east from it should not inter- 
sect Lake Erie, or if it should intersect 
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the said lake east of the mouth of the 
Miami, of the Lake, then and in that case, 
with the assent of the Congress of the 
United States, the northern boundary of 
the State shall be established by, and ex- 
tended to a line Tunning from the southerly 
extremity of Lake Michigan to the most 
northerly cape of the Miami Bay, after 
intersecting the due north line from the 
mouth of the great Miami river, as afore- 
said, thence northeast to the territorial 
line, and by the said territorial line to the 
Pennsylvania line,’’ and secondly, upon 
the ground of expediency, inasmuch as it 
was desirable that the mouth of the River 
Maumee, or Miami of the Lakes should 
be within the State of Ohio. 

On the following day, Mr. Thomas, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
made a similar report to the House of 
Representatives. 

The Congress of the United States 
accordingly passed ‘‘an Act to establish 
the northern boundary line of the State 
of Ohio, and to provide for the admission 
of the State of Michigan into the Union 
upon the conditions therein expressed.”’ 
This Act was approved on the 15th of 
June, 1836. 

The first section defines the northern 
boundary as ‘‘ a direct line drawn from the 
southern extremity of Lake Michigan to 
the most northerly cape of the Maumee 
(Miami) Bay, after that line, so drawn, 
shall intersect the eastern boundary line 
of the State of Indiana; and from the said 
north cape of the said bay, northeast to 
the boundary line between the United 
States and the Province of Upper Canada, 
in Lake Erie; and thence with the said 
last mentioned line, to its intersection 
with the western line of the State of Penn- 
sylvania.’’ This conceded to Ohio all 
that she had claimed. 

The second section admits Michigan to 
the Union, with the constitution formed 
by the people in convention, upon an 
equal footing with the original states, 
‘‘provided always, and this admission is 
upon the express condition, that the said 
state shall consist of, and have jurisdiction 
over all the territory included within the 
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following boundaries, and over none 
other ;’’ and then follows a description of 
a part of the southern boundary, identical 
with that established in the first section 
for the northern boundary of Ohio; after 
which the boundary line passes through 
the Detroit River, Lake Huron and Lake 
Superior, to the mouth of the Montreal 
River, and thence by a number of boun- 
daries to Green Bay and Lake Michigan. 
This annexed to the State of Michigan a 
large portion of the northern part of Wis- 
consin Territory, and: it was evidently 
intended as a compensation for the portion 
ceded to Ohio. 

The third section of the Act provided 
that the boundaries thus established should 
receive the assent of a convention of 
delegates elected by the people of Michi- 
gan for the sole purpose of giving that 
assent ; that as soon as the assent should 
be given, the President of the United 
States should announce the fact by a pro- 
clamation, and thereupon the admission of 
the State into the Union should be com- 
plete, without any farther action on the 
part of Congress. 

In the following month, July, 1836, the 
Legislature of Michigan passed an Act for 
the holding of a convention to take the 
new boundary into consideration. The 
Convention being duly elected, met on 
the 26th of September, 1836, and on the 
30th of that month resolved, by a vote of 
28 to 21, that as the giving of such assent 
would be a palpable violation of the con- 
stitution of Michigan, the Convention 
could not give their assent to the proposi- 
tion contained in the proviso, and the 
same was thereby rejected. ‘The Conven- 
tion unanimously adopted a resolution 
protesting against the right of Congress to 
attach any such condition to the Act of 
admission, as being contrary to the articles 
of compact contained in the ordinance of 
1787, and the Constitution of Michigan. 

On the 14th of November, 1836, a 
Committee of the Democratic Convention 
of Wayne County issued a Circular recom- 
mending the holding of another Conven- 
tion. It set forth that the Representatives 
of Washtenaw County had voted in the 
first Convention against giving the assent 
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of the State to the terms of admission; 
that if their votes had been given for 
accepting these terms, the result would 
have been different, that since the holding 
of the Convention, the people of Washte- 
naw County had chosen members of the 
Legislature favorable to accepting the 
terms by a very large majority, and had 
adopted resolutions for the immediate 
holding of another Convention. It was 
urged that speedy action was necessary to 
‘*save to the State her share of the surplus 
revenue and the five per cent. on the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of public lands’’ amount- 
ing to at least six hundred thousand 
dollars. The Committee, therefore, re- 
commended the people of the State to 
elect delegates to a new Convention on 
the fifth and sixth days of the following 
month, December, and that the Conven- 
tion meet at Ann Arbor on the 14th of 
December. 

Governor Stevens T. Mason, in a letter 
to the people of Washtenaw County, in- 
formed them that, in his opinion, the 
consent of the Legislature to the holding 
of a new Convention was not requisite. 

Delegates to the new Convention met 
at Ann Arbor'on the 14th of December, 
1836. ‘The county of Monroe, the south- 
eastern county of the state, containing 
Toledo, and a larger part of the disputed 
territory than any other county of the 
state, was not represented in this second 
Convention. Some of the smaller counties 
were also unrepresented. The Convention 
unanimously adopted a long preamble and 
a resolution ‘‘by the people of Michigan 
in convention assembled, that the assent 
required in the foregoing recited act of 
the Congress of the United States is here- 
by given.”’ 

A letter to the President of the United 
States, informing him of the result of the 
Convention, was adopted by a committee, 
signed by the President of the Convention, 
and entrusted to a committee of two to 
proceed to Washington, and deliver it to 
the President of the United States. 

The validity of the doings of this Con- 
vention was recognized at Washington 
City, and Michigan took her place in the 
Union. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST. 


Continued from p. 116 of THE REcoRD. 


A TRADITION OF THE SENECAS. 


The following memorandum concerning a Tradi- 
tion of the Senecas, once the most warlike and 
werful of the Six Nations of Indians that 
formed the Iroquois Confederacy, was made by 
the late Honorable CHARLES H. RUGGLEs, of 
the’Court of Appeals, of the State of New York, 
while on his way to Washington City, in March, 
183%. Not long before his death, he gave a 
cor / of it to the Editor of the Recorb. 


Two aged Chiefs of the Seneca Indians, 
one of them residing on the Allegany 
river, and the other on the Tonawanda 
were, during the present month, travelling 
in the stage to Washington as delegates 
from the tribe on business with the general 
government. ‘They spoke no language 
but their native tongue. ‘They were grave 
and taciturn. They had with them a 


younger man of their tribe as an inter- 
preter. 

The conversation of their fellow-travel- 
lers turned on the condition of their tribe; 


upon their progress in civilization, their 
religious belief, and on the melancholy 
probability of their entire extinction in the 
course of a few years. 

Some of the observations appeared from 
time to time, to be communicated by the 
interpreter to the Chiefs. At length some 
question in relation to their faith having 
been put to the interpreter, and by him to 
the eldest Chief, the latter voluntarily 
offered to relate the tradition of his tribe 
with respect to the origin of the world. 
He accordingly recited the tradition in the 
language of the Senecas, in short distinct 
portions, some of which were delivered 
with great emphasis and animation. 


It was interpreted by the young man - 


substantially as follows: 

In heaven there was a Being and his 
wife, having the human form. They dwelt 
under the shade of a beautiful tree which 
spread its branches widely on every side. 

They had everything to make them 
happy, and yet they were not content to 
remain always in the same place. They 


resolved to remove the tree which was 
their dwelling place and their shelter, from 
the spot where it had always stood. 

With great toil they uproted their tree 
for the purpose of descending with it to 
the earth which they saw afar off, below 
them. 

At this time the earth was overspread 
with the waters of the sea. The sea was 
inhabited by the great fishes; and upon 
its surface were multitudes of wild fowl. 
There were no other inhabitants. 

When the water-fowls were informed 
that the beings in heaven were about to 
come down to the waters to live they said 
to one another, Here is no land, on 
which they may plant their tree, and they 
will be drowned in the deep waters. Let 
us make an island for them that they may 
live. 

They dove into the depths of the sea to 
gather earth for an island on which the 
heavenly beings might plant their tree and 
live. But their effort was unavailing. 
The waters were too deep. They could 
gather no earth, and they despaired of 
saving the heavenly beings from being 
drowned in the sea. 

In exploring the depths they found the 
Lobster and informed him of the calamity 
that awaited the Beings from above. ‘The 
Lobster made it known to the great Tor- 
toise whose dwelling was in the deep 
caverns of the ocean, and the Tortoise re- 
solved that the Celestial Beings should not 
die. 

He therefore gathered a great quantity 
of earth upon his back, and rose slowly 
and majestically to the surface of the wide 
water, and there awaited the descent of 
the inhabitants of heaven. 

In the meantime the male being who 
was about to descend from the regions of 
heaven was stricken with disease, and 
never appeared upon the earth. But the 
female with her sheltering tree came down 
and alighted on the island which the great 
Tortoise had prepared and which he con- 
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tinued to sustain. The tree took root and 
flourished; and the fowls of the air and 
the fishes of the sea were the woman’s food. 

She had a daughter born on the earth 
and that daughter had two sons. The 
eldest brother was just, benevolent, power- 
ful and good. He was the great and good 
spirit. ‘The younger brother was cruel, 
malevolent and evil minded. He was the 
evil spirit. ‘The grandmother loved the 
evil minded grandson far better than she 
loved his elder brother who was just and 
benevolent. 

The mother of these two brothers, died. 
The grandmother and her two grandsons 
made her a grave not far from the tree 
under which they dwelt. They covered 
the grave with earth, and wept for her 
there with loud lamentations. When the 
spring time came, a fair and vigorous 
plant sprang from the midst of the grave; 
it grew and flourished,—its long green 
leaves expanded, its top blossomed, and 
its fruit appeared. It was CORN. 

The good brother who was the great 
spirit made man and woman, and all the 
beasts of fields and forests, and all the 
plants that grow on the earth, which serve 
for the nourishment and support of any 
living thing. Everything was given to 


man for his use. It was all good, and 


man was happy. 

The evil minded brother saw it and 
was enraged. He created a great serpent 
with poisonous fangs and powerful horns, 
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that he might destroy all the good things 
that the great and good spirit had made 
for man’s use. 

And the good brother perceiving that 
the great serpent would destroy all the 
good things that he had made for man’s 
use, created the Thunder. He commanded 
the Thunder to kill the great serpent ; and 
the Thunder slew the great serpent which 
the evil minded brother had made, so that 
he did no more evil. 

And the.evil minded brother, being 
enraged that his serpent was destroyed 
began to plot in his mind still greater 
mischief toward man and the things the 
good spirit had made. 

The good spirit who knew all things 
perceived this and dug a deep pit in the 
earth; and being stronger than his evil 
brother, he laid hold on him, and thrust 
him into the deep pit, and gave him stones 
for food. He is still kept there, to pre- 
vent him from destroying the good things 
that are made for man’s use. 

And men multiplied on the island; and 
the island grew larger and larger, and 
spread far and wide, and became covered 
with trees and with grass, and plants and 
fruits from the frozen lands of the North 
to the delightful islands and shores of the 
South. 

And until the white man came here all 
this land was enjoyed by the red man for 
his cornfields and his hunting grounds,as the 
great and good spirit had given it to him. 





COLONIAL SEALS. 


Sigillum est cera impressa— A seal is 
an impression in wax,’’ was the definition 
given by Lord Coke, and according to 
this definition were made the pendant 
seals of the Anglo-American colonies 
which were attached to charters, deeds and 
other written agreements. They were 
made of beeswax put upon each side of a 
piece of linen cloth, to which was attached 
some tape wherewith to connect the seal 
with the writing. The seal was stamped 





upon both sides. On one side was im- 
pressed the royal arms of England, and on 
the other the effigy of the British Sover- 
eign and some other device, with the 
name of that sovereign and the particular 
colony to which the seal belonged. The 
impression of both sides of a pendant 
seal first came into use in the twelfth 
century, when the word ‘‘seal’’ was 
applied equally to the metal die and the 
impressed wax. 
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In more ancient times, the seal was 
quite small, and to the eye of the numis- 
matologist with an antiquarian spirit, the 
smaller and thicker the seal the more 
ancient it is, and therefore more precious. 
For example: the seals of the Merovin- 
gian Kings of France (from A. D. 428 to 
742) are only about an inch in diameter, 
while that of Francis the First of the same 
kingdom (A. D. 1515 to 1547) are about 
four inches in diameter, or about half an 
inch smaller than the colonial seal of Vir- 
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ginia, of an impression of which a drawing 
is here given on a reduced scale. The 
seals of all the Anglo-American colonies 
after the act for securing the Protestant 
succession to the throne of England known 
as the Act of Settlement, passed by Parlia- 
ment in the reign of William the Third, 
were changed with the accession of every 
monarch so long as the House of Stuart 
seemed determined to regain that throne. 
Care was taken not to allow this insignia 
of royalty to remain in existence after the 
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COLONIAL SEAL OF VIRGINIA, 


death of one monarch and the accession 
of another, or even two seals issued by 
the same sovereign. 

The above picture of an impression of 
the Virginia colonial seal is copied from 
one in possession of the writer, issued late 
in the reign of Queen Anne. The seal 
was received by the Governor at Williams- 
burgh on the 31st of May, 1714, or about 
two months before the death of that 
Queen. It is described in the subjoined 


It 


document which bears at its head the 
autograph signature of Queen Anne, and 
an impression of the seal of the Privy 
Council; and it is signed by Lord Dart- 
mouth, one of the principal Secretaries of 
State. The impression is somewhat de- 
faced. It will be seen that the legend on 
the seal is not placed in the same order 
of expression, as on the letter of Lord 
Dartmouth. 
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PLACE 
FOR SEAL OF 


PRIVY COUNCIL. } 


To Our Right Trusty and Right Well- 
beloved Cousin George, Earl of Orkney, 
Our Lieutenant and Governor General 
of Our Colony and Dominion of Virginia 
in America, or to the Commander in 
Chief of Our said Colony for the time 
being, GREETING: With this you will 
receive a Seal prepared by our order for 
the use of our Government of Virginia, 
which Seal is engraven on the one side 
with our Effigy and an Indian on his 
knee presenting tobacco to us. This in- 
scription being under the said Effigy: 
EN par VIRGINIA QuarRTAM, and this 
inscription round the circumference Si1- 
GILLUM PROVINCZ DE VIRGINIA IN AMER- 
ICA; on the other side of the said seal is 


engraven our arms, garter, crown, sup-, 


porters and motto, with this inscription 
round the circumference: ANNA DEI 
GRATIA MAGN@ BRITANNIZ FRANCIZ ET 
HIBERNIZ# REGINA FIDEI DEFENSoR. And 
our will and pleasure is, and we do hereby 
authorize you and our Lieutenant or Com- 
mander in Chief of our said colony for 
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the time being, to affix the said seal to all 
patents, and grants of lands, and to all 
public acts and instruments of Govern- 
ment which shall be made and passed in 
our name. within our said colony, and 
that it be to all intents and purposes of 
the same force and validity, as any former 
seal appointed for the public use of the 
Government in our said colony, hath 
heretofore been, which former seals are 
not to be further made use of, or affixed 
to any publick acts or instruments what- 
soever, but to be defaced and broken; 
and we further will and require you upon 
the receipt of the said seal to cause the 
former seal to be broke before you in 
Council, and then to transmit the said 
former seal so broken, to our comm™ 
of trade and plantations to be laid before 
us in Council as usual. Given at our 
Castle of Windsor, the sixth day of De- 
cember, 1712, in the eleventh year of our 
reign. 


By Her Maj®’* Command. 


Char Pncet he, 





FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE IN LOWER MERION. 


To the Editor of the ‘‘ American His- 
torical Record and Repertory of Notes and 
Queries.”’ 

I wish to inquire whether the present 


‘*Friends’’’ meeting-house, ‘‘situate in 
Township of Lower Merion, in the County 
of Montgomery, Pennsylvania, is the origi- 
nal building, or the successor of an earlier 
one ?—whether the present house which 
has inscribed on its N. W. end the date 


of 1695, be the old Meeting-House, or 
one of subsequent erection? My object 
in submitting this query to the readers of 
the Historica. RecorpD, is to aid my 
efforts in attempting to give a faithful and 
lucid account of the lower part of the 
township. 

That a ‘‘Friends’ meeting-house,’’ did 
actually exist here at a very early date is 
rendered certain by documentary evidence. 
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All writers on the history and topography 
of this neighborhood regard this House as 
one of the oldest in this county, and if it 
were erected in 1695, as the date imports, 
the claim might, probably, be sustained. 
The earliest notice however, which my 
researches have enabled me to discover is 
the donation of Edward Rees, the owner 
of a considerable plantation consisting of 
about rg2 acres of land, it being a part of 
5,000 acres which William Penn deeded 
in trust to Edward Jones and John Thomas, 
for which they paid too pounds. 

In 1695, Edward Rees, a respectable 
Welshman from Bela, by Indenture do- 
nated half an acre and six perches to four 
trustees, for the sole and exclusive purpose 
of a graveyard for the burial of members 
of the Society of ‘‘Friends.’’ ‘That was 
six years before the ‘‘amended’”’ or re- 
survey was made, which was done ‘in 
pursuance of a warrant from Penn’s 
Commissioners of Property’’ directed to 
Thomas Pennington, dated the 16th roth 
mo.,1701. Inthisresurvey, made by David 
Powell, no mention is made of any such 
structure as a place of worship; but in a 
resurvey of Edward Jones’ estate, by D. 
Powell, which adjoined Edward Rees’ 
land, I find as follows: ‘‘Thence N, 6- 
14, W. 32 perches to a stake, in the 
ground of the Merion meeting-house, by 
the line of Robert Roberts’ land. ‘This 
proves that there was an edifice dedicated 
to public worship there so early as the 
year 1701, but its precise site is matter of 
doubt. 

In the will of Cadwallader Morgan, 
dated 1oth 7th mo., 1711, he directs his 
Executors to pay the sum of 50 pounds in 
money, as money is to be paid by Act of 
Parliament in America to the ‘‘ Friends,’’ 
of the quarterly meeting of Philadelphia, 
to be kept in stock, &c. ‘I also,’’ he 
says, ‘‘give and bequeath the sum of 20 
pound in money aforesaid, toward building 
Merion meeting-house, when it is a build- 
ing. Also, I give and bequeath the sum 
of 10 pounds, 1o shillings, toward building 
Gwinedd meeting-house, to be paid at the 
building thereof. .... I also give and 
bequeath to my son-in-law, Robert Evans, 
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the sum of 30 pounds, and to my daughter- 
in-law, his wife, the best feather bed, and 
all the clothes and furniture belonging to 
it, the largest pan and chest of drawers, 
and all the seats and chairs,—the ‘evening 
meeting being held in their house.’’ In 
another will of like date and character 
made by Richard Walters, then owner of 
the property of the late Dr. Jon. Clark, 
deceased, bequeathed to ‘Friends’ of 
Merion meeting, 6 pounds, to be paid four 
years after his death. Hence it will be 
seen that a Friend’s meeting-house existed 
in this vicinity, at or before the date of 
Edward Rees’ donation in 1695. 

Moreover, the site of the present edifice 
is built on land which was not given for that 
purpose until the year 1747, when by Inden- 
ture, dated 18th 3d mo., of that year, made 
between Robert Roberts, of Merion town- 
ship and four trustees, therein mentioned, 
a certain piece of land situated in Merion 
aforesaid, then in the County of Philadel- 
phia, which is described as beginning at 
the western corner of said graveyard, con- 
taining three quarters of an acre and 
twenty-three perches to the end and pur- 
pose that they, the trustees, ‘‘shall stand 
and be seized of the aforesaid piece of 
land to the use, benefit and behoof of the 
poor people of this Society, and to build 
and maintain one or more meeting-houses, 
or places of religious worship.’’ 

Now, at what precise period the present 
Friends’ meeting-house was erected is the 
query I wish resolved. That it is the one 
now used by Friends is disproved by 
documentary evidence and architectural 
detail, is certain. In the will of Cad- 
wallader Morgan, before cited, there are 
two items which would seem to demand 
special attention, viz.—What is the import 
and exact meaning of the passage, ‘‘ when 
the meeting-house is a building:’’ ‘‘I give 
all the seats and chairs, the evening meet- 
ings being held in their house.’’ The pro- 
perty which this will effected, was located 
about half a mile east of the old graveyard 
before mentioned, and both were attended 
by the same sect and the same race of 
people. Joun WAINWRIGHT. 

Lower Merion, 6th Feb., 1872. 
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THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 


On page 130 of the Recorp, ‘‘F. C, 
K,’’ of ‘Trenton, N. J., speaks of a rumor 
that a portrait of the mother of Washing- 
ton is possessed by a distinguished citizen 
of New York, and that he has documentary 
evidence to show by fair inference, that 
Washington was born in England. I can 
speak plainly about the portrait and the 
documents, as follows: 

The portrait is in the possession of 
Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, LL.D., 
who received it from Mr. George W. 
Harvey, the Artist, who received it in 
accordance with the last Will and Testa- 
ment of Mr. George Field, of England, 
who received it in the way mentioned in 
a letter from that gentleman to Mr. 
Harvey, a copy of which is given below. 

Mr. Harvey, in a written narrative 
given to Professor Morse, says, that while 
in England in 1847, and lecturing, by re- 
quest, on the ‘‘Scenery, Resources, and 
Progress, of the northern part of the 


United States,’’ he made the acquaintance 


of many distinguished men in the world 
of letters. Among them was George 
Field, author of several important works 
on Art and Philosophy, who informed 
Mr. Harvey that he had the original por- 
trait of Miss Mary Ball, the mother of 
Washington, and invited him to his house 
to see it. He accepted the invitation, 
saw the picture, and was struck with its 
resemblance to the best authenticated por- 
traits of Washington. On his return to 
Boston, Mr. Harvey mentioned this fact 
to his friends. To satisfy their incredulity, 
he wrote to Mr. Field for a statement in 
writing, concerning the portrait, and re- 
ceived the following letter from that 
gentleman, dated ‘‘Sion Hill Park, Feb- 
ruary 25th, 1851:"" 

** My Dear Sir, 

**T have still the portrait you men- 
tion (Mrs. Washington) and. shall be 
doubly happy in affording yourself the 
opportunity of copying either thay of 
your great ancestor, or the mother of 
the immortal Washington. 


‘** As I entered my 75th year on the day 
you date your letter, it may fairly be sup- 
posed my memory has declined tho’ I am 
not conscious of any change from my 
earliest recollections—and I will state to 
you the facts I mentioned when you were 
here, in proof of the authenticity of the 
Portrait of Mrs. Washington. It happened 
when I was a boy, that being in the neigh- 
borhood of Cookham in Berkshire with an 
uncle of mine, he pointed out a pretty 
country cottage in which the parents of 
General Washington resided, and from 
which they removed to America. Our 
road led to a green or common, where 
there resided a Mrs. Ann Morer, whose 
maiden name, | believe, was Taylor, who 
then showed me the portrait of Mrs. 
Washington, and other reliques of the 
family given to her when they quitted the 
place for America, to which country her 
aunt or mother she told me ‘took their 
child G. W. in her arms.’ 

**I believe I use her own expression. 
Some years after this, happening to be in 
the neighborhood of Cookham, I called 
on Mrs. Morer, who again showed me 
the portrait, and mentioned that two 
American gentlemen, friends of Washing- 
ton or family had sought her out, as the 
nearest relative of his nurse, and presented 
her with two guineas. 

‘* Again about 1812, when residing on 
the edge of Windsor Forest, my wife hired 
aservant, Hannah Taylor, and finding she 
came from Cookham I inquired if she 
knew Mrs. Morer? when I learned that 
she had recently died, and that her effects 
were about to be sold by auction; on 
which I requested Hannah immediately to 
write to her mother, and desire all the 
pictures to be bought for me—which was 
done, and I obtained the portrait in ques- 
tion with the other heads, and have kept 
them ever since, as I showed it to you. 
As there can have been no purpose be- 
yond the truth in this statement, I have 
never doubted, and continue to believe it 
firmly. I have shown the portrait to 















numberless persons, and was induced to 
address a letter to Judge Washington at 
Mount Vernon, in 1824, supposing him to 
be the representative of the family, offer- 
ing to restore the picture—but did not 
receive an answer. 

‘‘Mr. Chapman, an American artist, 
known to the family, took a slight sketch 
of the head, in which he recognized a 
family likeness of the Washingtons—nor 
is it without resemblance to Washington’s 
portraits. 

‘‘Mr. Justice Carlton, of New Orleans, 
to whom I showed the portrait, mentioned 
in confirmation of my statements, the 
circumstances of the marriage of Augustine 
Washington with Miss Ball (the parents 
of the great George W.) in this country, 
and her emigrating with him to America. 

‘*You will find an imperfect account of 
it in Colton’s ‘ Lacon, vol. 11, CVLVII, page 
112.’ (This relates to an accident of 
Augustine Washington in Cheshire, where 
he was kindly cared for by the Balls.) 

‘*T confess none of the memoirs of 
Washington that I have seen give any 
account of his birth in this country—and 
I have had the Church Register of Cook- 
ham searched without finding any entry 
ot his christening ;—but it is not improba- 
ble that, as he was taken over in his nurse’s 
arms, he was christened in Virginia. 
This will account for the statement of his 
birth in America copied from one printed 
life to another.’’ 

Mr. Harvey allowed extracts from this 
letter to be copied into a leading Boston 
newspaper, which brought, he says, so 
many ‘‘intrusive visits’’ to his studio, 
that he ‘‘ transferred the further investiga- 
tion of the affair to the New England 
Historic and Genealogical Society, and 
gave Mr. Thornton its Secretary, a letter 
of introduction to Mr. Field, with whom 
there resulted the interchange of many 
courteous letters and much information 
which Mr. Thornton had obtained in 
America tending to confirm Mr. Field’s 
statements.’’ : 

Mr. Harvey went to England again in 
1853, and instituted personal inquiries at 
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Cookham concerning the Washington 
family. ‘The Rector of the Church in- 
formed him that ‘‘a rascally lawyer had 
obtained possession of the Baptismal and 
Marriage Register before his (the Rector’s) 
time, and at a great fire they had been 
destroyed; but that the record of the 
deaths of the period of the Washingtons 
were all safe.’ From these records Mr. 
Harvey obtained extracts. 

Mr. Harvey says: ‘‘It was to possess 
the property to which Augustine was heir 
to that took him to England, and as he 
had buried his first wife he was free to 
marry again. Here the accident recorded 
in Lacon, threw Washington upon the 
hospitality of the Balls, which eventuated 
in his marrying Miss Mary Ball, who, the 
artist thinks, was from the character of the 
portrait, a court beauty.’’ From the 
parish register of Cookham Mr. Harvey - 
obtained a copy of the following entry: 

‘* John Ball, was buried 26th May, 1770. 

Mary Ball, was buried Oct. 3d, 1729.”’ 

He presumes these to have been the 
parents of Mary Ball, whom Augustine 
Washington, the father of George, married 
in March, 1730. If John Ball was her 
father, she must have been at least twenty- 
two years of age at the time of her mar- 
riage. Mr. Harveysays: ‘‘ Of the Brookses 
there are many records of which name 
was one of the sponsors [Richard] at 
George’s baptism ; and doubtless the names 
of the other two [Beverly Whiting and 
Mildred Gregory] might be found in the 
registers of adjoining parishes.’’ 

Mr. Harvey says he saw in Berkshire a 
very aged man named Greathurst, who 
introduced him to a gentleman who had 
lived in the house where Washington was 
born,’’ and from whom he obtained per- 
mission to copy a drawing of the house, 
then supplanted by a pretty villa.’’ In 
the garden he saw and sketched a large 
walnut tree planted by Augustine Washing- 
ton ‘‘ while he was awaiting to find a pur- 
chaser of the property.”’ 

In a letter to Sir Isaac Heard, dated at 
Philadelphia, 2d of May, 1792, in reply 
to inquiries respecting his family, President 
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Washington wrote—‘‘ George, eldest son 
of Augustine Washington, by the second 
marriage, was born in Westmoreland 
County.’’ In Henry Howe’s Historical 
Collections of Virginia, may be found an 
engraved fac simile of the record of his 
birth in the Bible that belonged to Wash 
ington’s mother, and supposed to be in 
her handwriting. At the time it was 
copied (1844 or 1845) it belonged to 
George W. Bassett, of Farmington, Han- 
over Co., Virginia, who married a grand- 
niece of Washington. ‘The following isa 
copy of the record: 

‘* George Washington, son to Augustine, 
and Mary his wife, was born y* 11th Day 
of February,’ 173%, about ten in the 
morning, and was baptised the 3d of 
April following, Mr. Beverly Whiting and 
Captain Richard Brooks, Godfathers, and 
Mrs. Mildred Gregory, Godmother.”’ 

I have nowhere noticed the names of 
Whiting, Brooks, or Gregory, as that of 
any of the old families of Virginia. 
Bishop Meade in his ‘‘Old Churches, 
Ministers and Families of Virginia’’ takes 
no notice, I believe, of any such families. 
But the family of Ball settled as early as 
1650, in Lancaster County, and around 
old White Chapel Church, under the 
venerable pines are heavy tombstones, 
nearly all of which are inscribed with the 
name of Ball. Bishop Meade quotes from 
a writing on the back of the original de- 
scription of the arms of the Ball family, 
in which, after giving an account of Wil- 
liam Ball, the first of the name who came 
to Virginia, the writer says, ‘‘ William left 
eight sons, (and one daughter) five of 
whom have now (Anno Domini, 1779,) 
male issue. Joseph’s male issue is extinct. 
General George Washington is his grand- 
son, by his youngest daughter Mary.”’ 

Mary had a brother, Joseph Ball, who 
married a Miss Ravenscroft, of England, 
and settled in London as a practitioner of 
the law. Bishop Meade quotes a letter 
from him to his sister, the mother of 
Washington, dated r9th of May, 1747, in 


2 Old Style: 22d New Style. 
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which he advises her not to consent to her 
son George, then fifteen years of age, 
going to sea, as he desired to do. 

This, as far as I know, is all the infor- 
mation we have respecting the mother of 
Washington in her earlier life. In his 
letter to Sir Isaac Heard, Washington 
only wrote concerning her—‘‘ Augustine 
then married Mary Ball.’’ 

On the morning of the 13th of last 
December, I saw at the house of Professor 
Morse in New York City, the portrait 
said to be that of Washington’s mother. 
It is a three-quarter length, in a sitting 
position, and supposed by Mr. Harvey to 
have been painted by Thomas Hudson, 
the tutor of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
resided in the neighborhood of the Wash- 
ingtons and Balls. Her costume is that 
of Sir Peter Lely’s style—low bosom, 
short over-sleeves, et cetera. The dress is 
of the shadow-of-gold color. Her hair 
auburn, or rather that of a blonde, which 
she is, with blue or rich grey eyes. The 
form and general expression of the face, 
especially of the forehead, eves and nose, * 
are those of Washington’s in a remarkable 
degree, as portrayed by Houdon in his 
statue at Richmond, and by Rembrandt 
Peale whose portrait of him was pro- 
nounced by the intimate personal friends 
of Washington, to be the best likeness 
ever painted of him. She holds between 
her forefinger and thumb, very daintly, a 
pretty white flower. It is the portrait of 
a young woman apparently from twenty- 
two to twenty-five years of age. 

Mr. Field bequeathed the picture to 
Mr. Harvey, in the following words 
which are copied from his will made on 
the 19th of January, 1852: ‘‘My por- 
trait of the mother of Washington the 
First President of the United States, I 
give to the disposal of George Harvey, 
Esq., of Boston, in the United States,’’ 
et cetera. 


The REcorD would like to be informed whether 
there is any documentary evidence to show where 
Augustine Washington married Mary Ball, or that 
Washington was born and baptized in America.— 
[Epiror.] 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Continued from page 117 of the REcorD. 


The first work at hand with a list of 
subscribers, chiefly Southern people, has 
this title: —‘‘ Twenty sermons on the fol- 
lowing subjects, viz., Christianity a Ra- 
tional Religion,’’ and so on, to the 
number of nineteen subjects—all theolo- 
gical. ‘¢Preached in the Parish of St. 
Philip, CHARLESTOWN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
By the REVEREND SAMUEL Quincy, Lec- 
turer of said ParisH, Boston; NEw ENG- 
LAND: Printed and sold by JoHn Draper, 
in Cornhill, M.DCC.L.,’’8 vo., pages 370. 

We are unable to give a very particular 
account of the reverend author, as there 
is nothing in the volume to enlighten us. 
Dr. Allen mentions him in his American 
Biographical Dictionary, but did not even 
know his Christian name. He says, Mr. 
Quincy was born in Boston, but how he 
knew that he does not mention. In an 
account of the Quincy family in the ‘‘ New 
England Historical and Genealogical Reg- 
ister’’ (for January, 1857,) we find two 
Samuel Quincys, but nothing regarding 
this Samuel. Hence we are inclined to 
the opinion that he does not belong to the 
Quincys of Quincy and Boston. One 
circumstance, however, may be against 
this theory, as his book was printed in 
Boston. Had he not been of New Eng- 
land origin it may be presumed his work 
would have been issued from a London 
press. 

There is a singular silence in all the 
works consulted relative to this author. 
It would be reasonable to expect some 
notice of Mr. Quincy, in a discourse upon 
the burning of St. Philip’s Church, in 
which he preached, but his name is not 
mentioned. This discourse, or sermon, by 
Daniel Cobia, ‘‘ Assistant Minister of St. 
Philip’s,’’ was preached five days after the 
fire, Feb. 15, 1835. The author informs 
us that St. Philips ‘‘was commenced, A. 
D., 1711. First used for worship, A. D., 
1723. Completed 1733. Destroyed by 
fire Feb. 15, 1835.’"" 


1 A picture of this church will appear in a future number 
of the Recorp. 


Our expectation was not realized as we 
had hoped, in consulting ‘‘ Dalcho’s 
Church, of South Carolina,’’ although 
we find a few important data there. 
Those are as follows :—‘‘ The Rev. Samuel 
Quincy was born in Boston, ordained 
Deacon, Oct. 18th, and Priest, Oct. 28th, 
1740, by Dr. Waugh, Bishop of Carlisle ; 
arrived in Charlestown, South Carolina, 
June, 1742. (His wife died soon after his 
arrival,) and elected cure of St. John’s 
College, July 8; remained there till 1745, 
then resigned. In 1746, appointed to 
the care of St. George’s Parish, Dor- 
chester. In 1747 he resigned, on his ap- 
pointment as assistant minister at St. 
Philip’s Church, Charlestown, S. C. In 
1749 he resigned this position, and re- 
moved to Boston, N. E., and the next 
year published the volume of sermons,”’ 
the title of which stands at the head of 
this article. 

When our researches had extended thus 
far we were put in possession of the follow- 
ing very interesting memoranda, from a 
source the most reliable:—‘‘The state- 
ment in the above extract from Dalcho, 
that the Rev. S. Quincy was born in 
Boston, must be incorrect, unless it refers 
to Boston in Lincolnshire, England. *He 
evidently was an Englishman by birth; 
probably was a descendant of a collateral 
branch of the family of Edward Quincy, 
who came to Boston, N. E., in 1633, and 
who had several brothers in England at 
the time of his emigration.’’ 

The Author ‘‘ returned to England with 
his daughter, Anna Quincy (before the 
American Revolution,) who continued to 
correspond with the family of her name 
in Boston. The writer has three letters 
from this lady to Edmund Quincy, of 
Boston, which were found among the 
papers of his daughter, Mrs. Hancock, 
They are dated at Kittering, Northamp- 
tonshire, in 1785 and 1787. As she does 
not refer to her father, he had probably 
been dead many years, but in 1785, she 
mentions the decease of his only surviving 
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sister at the age of 84. Her letters are 
those of a cultivated woman, and do her, 
both in the handwriting and the orthogra- 
phy, great credit: she sends messages to 
all the ladies of the family here, by name, 
wishes to see them again, and signs her- 
self ‘your affectionate kinswoman,’ but 
refers to England as her home. She visited 
Mrs. Abigail Adams, during Mrs. Adam’s 
residence in England, and here all knowl- 
edge of her and her family terminates.’’ 

We now pass to the subscribers for Mr. 
Quincy’s sermons, after extracting his 
Dedication as follows :— 


**To his Excellency, JAMES GLEN, 
Esq. ; Captain-General, Governour, and 
Commander-in-Chief, in and over His 
Majesty’s Province, of South Carolina, 
and Vice Admiral of the same; To the 
Honorable WILLIAM BULL, Esq. ; Lieu- 
tenant Governour; To the Honorable 
CHARLES PINCKNEY, Esq.; HeEcror BE- 
RENGER DE BEAUFAIN, Esq. ; Edward Fen- 
wick, Esq.; Members of His Majesty’s 
Honourable Council, ‘This volume of 
‘ SERMONS is humbly inscribed by His 


Excellency’s, and their Honour’s obliged, 
and most obedient humble Servant. 
SAMUEL QuiNncy.”’ 


It will be noticed that residences of sub- 
scribers are given’ in but few instances. 

The Hon. Edmund Atkins, Esq. ; Col. 
Robert Austin, Esq., 2 Books. Mr. 
George Austin, Merchant. Mr. John 
Ainslie, Merchant, 2. Mr; William An- 
derson, of Dorchester. Mr. Benjamin 
Addison. James Akin, Esq. William 
Allston, Esq. Mr. John Allston. Rev. 
Samuel Auchmuty, A.M., of Mew York. 
Mr. Sephen Ayrault, of Mewport. Mr. 
Daniel Ayrault, Jun. Joseph Alkins, Esq. 
Newbury. Mr. Thomas Aston, Apothe- 
cary in Boston. Zhe Hon. Theodore At- 
kinson, Esq. ; of Portsmouth. Mr. Joshua 
Amy, of Mewport. Mr. John Aplin, At- 
torney at Law in Providence. Zhe Hon. 
Hector Berenger de Beaufain, Esq., 2. 
The Hon. William Bull, Jun., Esq., 2. 
Nathaniel Broughton, Esq. Mr. Alex- 
ander Boughton, Merchant. Col. Na- 
thaniel Barnwell, Esq. Richard Beres- 
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ford, Esq. Mrs. Deborah Beswick. 
Joseph Brailsford, Merchant. Mr. Samuel 
Brailsford. Mr. Morton Brailsford. Dr. 
William Bruce. Mr. Anthony Bonneau. 
Mr. William Burrows, Attorney at Law. 
Mrs. Susannah Barlow. Mrs. Jane Blythe. 
Rev. Henry Barclay, A. M., New York. 
Peter Bours, Esq., Newport. Jahleel 
Brenton, Esq. ; [A direct descendant of 
the Hon. Wiiiiam BRENTON, an early 
governor, of Rhode Island.] Mr. John 
Brown, Merchant. Mr. Peleg Brown. 
Mr. John Brown, Jun. John Brett, M. 
D. Mr. John Belisho. Mr. Joseph Bull. 
Mr. Charles Bardin. Mr. Peter Bours, 
Jun. Mr. Samuel Bours. Capt. Henry 
Barnsley, Esq., of his Majesty’s Ship 
America. Rev. William Beach, A. M. 3. 
Rev. Charles Brockwell, A. M. King’s 
Chaplain in Boston. Mr. William Bow- 
doin, Merchant; [Son of Gov. JAmEs 
Bowpo!n, of Massachusetts.] Mr. James 
Boutineau, Merchant. Andrew Belcher, 
Esq. Mr. Belthazer Bayard. Mr. John 
Box. Mr. Henry Bowers. Edward Bass, 
A.M. Thomas Corbett, Esq. Mrs. Lucy 
Corbett. Childermass Croft, Esq. Mr. 
Edward Croft. Mr. Edmund Cossens, 
Merchant. Mrs. Elizabeth Cossens. Mr. 
David Caw, 2. Rev. Mr. William Cotes, 
of Dorchester. Mr. Alexander Cramahé, 
Merchant. Mr. John Crocatt, Merchant. 
Mrs. MarthaChalmers. Mrs. Sarah Champ- 
neys. Wm. Cattell, Esq. Mr. Wm. Cat- 
tell, Jun. Mrs, Mary Cooper. Rev. Mr. 
Henry Chiffelle, Rector of St. Peter's, 
Purrysburgh. Mr. Eleanor Cobley. Mr. 
Wm. Caraithen. Mr. Samuel Carne, 
Apothecary. Rev. Henry Caner, A. M., 
Minister of King’s Chapel, Boston. Col. 
Wm. Coddington, Esq., Mewpfort. Mr. 
Henry Collins. Capt. Walter Chaloner. 
Mr. JohnChaloner. Mr. Walter Cranston. 
Mr. John Cole. Mr. Daniel Coggeshall. 
Mr. James Collins. Mr. Jeremy Childs, 
Jun. Mr. Wm. Campbell, Purser of his 
Majesty’s Ship America. Mr. Wm. Coffin, 
Boston. Mr. John Colilson. Zhe Hon. 
Col. Alexander Vander Dussen, Esq. 
Capt. Geo. Darby, Esq., of his Majesty’s 
Ship A/dborough. [The well known Ad- 
miral Sir George Darby, of the Revolu- 


Mr. 
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tionary period.] Rev. Levi Durand, A. 
M., Rector of Christ Church, 2 books. 
Thos. Dale, Esq. John Dart, Esq., Com- 
missary General. ‘Thomas Drayton, Esq., 
2 books. John Drayton, Esq., 2. Mr. 
David Deas, Merchant, 2. John Dutarque, 
Esq. Mr. Robert Daniel. Mr. Walter 
Dallas. Mr. Simon Dunbar, Merchant. 
Mr. John Dobell. Capt. Michael Dalton, 
Newbury, 2. Mr. John Dennis, Vewport. 
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Mr. Joseph Dowse, Merchant, Boston. 
Capt. James Day. Mr. Anthony Davis, 
and a large number more. 

I will close this article with a few cor- 
rections of errors in my first. The notice 
of Willard’s ‘* Body of Divinity’’ being 
made from memoranda made long before 
the date of the publication of that work 
was erroneously assigned to MDCCXXXVI, 
whereas it should have been MDccxxv1. 





ETIQUETTE OF THE REPUBLICAN COURT. 


When Washington was inaugurated the 
first President of the United States, he 
found it necessary to establish fixed rules 
concerning the reception of visitors, in 
order to have time to attend to his official 
duties properly. The precedents of mon- 
archy might not be followed with consis- 
tency, but at the same time there were 
good reasons for the chief magistrate 
assuming a certain degree of dignity and 
reserve on all occasions. ‘The rules that 
should govern the Republican court had, 
therefore, to be made without a precedent. 
Accordingly Washington addressed a note 
to Colonel Alexander Hamilton, telling 
him it was his wish to adopt such a system 
as, without overstepping the bounds of 
Republican simplicity, would best main- 
tain the dignity of the office, and secure 
the President such a command of his time 
as was necessary to a proper performance 
of his official duties, and asking Hamilton 
to make suggestions. This he did, about 
a week after the inauguration; and to 
Colonel Humphreys, a former aid-de-camp 
to Washington, and who had then recently 
been Secretary of the American Legation 
at Paris, was left the arrangement of the 
details of etiquette. It was decided that 
the President should not return visits; 
that formal invitations to dinner should 
be given only to official characters and 
distinguished strangers, and that visits of 
mere courtesy should be confined to the 
afternoon of Tuesday in each week. 
Washington was compelled, at times, to 
settle instantly a point connected with 


official etiquette, himself. In his Diary 
for Sunday, the 15th of November, 1789, 
he wrote: ‘Received an invitation to 
attend the funeral of Mrs. Roosevelt, (the 
wife of a Senator of this [New York] 
State) but declined complying with it— 
first, because the propriety of accepting 
any invitation, of this sort, appeared ques- 
tionable—and secondly (though to do it 
in this instance might not be improper) 
because it might be difficult to discrimi- 
nate in cases that might thereafter happen.’’ 
This separation of the President’s public 
life from that of a private citizen during 
his administration, has been kept up until 
within a few years, 

After the arrival of Mrs. Washington at 
near the close of May, (1789,) it was 
arranged that she, too, should have a 
weekly reception. Accordingly the draw- 
ing room of the presidential mansion at 
New York was open from 8 till 10 o’clock 
every Friday evening for visits to Mrs. 
Washington, at which her husband was 
usually present until nine o’clock, when 
he not only retired from the room, but to 
his bed, that being his accustomed hour 
for such retirement at his home at Mt. 
Vernon. At Mrs. Washington’s reception, 
was generally seen the cultivated portion of 
Society—persons (and their families) con- 
nected with the Government, and all whose 
social position entitled them to recognition 
in refined circles. On such occasions, 
all were required to appear in full dress. 

The President soon adopted the rule of 
giving a dinner party every Wednesday, 
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to members of Congress and of his by card, of which the engraving is a copy 


Cabinet, Ambassadors and other eminent 
persons who were always formally invited 


from an original in possession of the 
writer. 


he Srofudent of the Viled States 


aati cts itis tenet amt A 





nent alt__dCloch. 





Company fo Dine, on 
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Ofn anfurerv ts reypiofled: 


WASHINGTON’S DINNER INVITATION CARD. 


Sometimes he would have few, and 
sometimes many, at these dinner parties ; 
and frequently the Secretaries or ministers 
only, would be invited, for the purpose 
of discussing cabinet questions over a 
bottle of wine. Mrs. Cushing, wife of 
Judge William Cushing, of the Supreme 
Court, who administered the oath of office 
to Washington at his second inauguration, 
wrote from Philadelphia on the 2d of 
April, 1795:—‘*We dined to-day with 
the President and Mrs. Washington, in 
company with Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, 
the Chevalier and Madame Frere, (who is 
truly an elegant woman,) Don Phillip 
Jaudennes and his lady, Mr. and Mrs. 
Van Berckel, Mr. and Mrs. Randolph, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wolcott, Mr. and Mrs. Pinckney, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Coxe, Madame Frere 
and Madame Jaudennes were brilliant 
with diamonds.’’ Mr. Hammond was 
the British Minister; Mr. Van Berckel 
was the minister from Holland; the Chev- 
alier Frere was the representative of 
Portugal, and Jaudennes was the Spanish 
Minister. 

Washington gave a farewell dinner on 


the eve of his retirement from public life, 
on which occasion he sent out his invita- 
tion cards for the last time. ‘‘To-mor- 
row,’’ he wrote to General Knox, on the 
2d of March, 1797, ‘‘at dinner, I shall, 
as a servant of the public, take my leave 
of the President elect, of the foreign char- 
acters, the heads of Departments, &c.’’ 
To that dinner as many were invited as 
could be seated at the table. The late 
venerable Bishop White, of Pennsylvania 
was present. ‘‘ During the dinner,’’ he 
afterwards wrote to a friend, ‘‘much 
hilarity prevailed ; but on the removal of 
the cloth it was put an end to by the 
President—certainly without design. Hav- 
ing filled his glass, he addressed the com- 
pany, with a smile on his countenance, 
saying, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, this is the 
last time I shall drink your health, as a 
public man. I do it with sincerity, and 
wishing you all possible happiness.’ There 
was an end of all pleasantry.’’ It is said 
that tears suffused the cheeks of several 
who were present, especially of some of 
the ladies who had become much attached 
to the President and Mrs. Washington. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MINUTES OF AN ECCLESIASTICAL CourT. 
—‘*The Elders and Messengers of y* 
Churches assembled in Council April 7, 
1686, at y® desire of the Church in 
Maldon,' having upon adjournment mett 
at Boston, May 20 and 27, and June 1o, 
and there taken the state of that church 
into further consideration, do declare and 
advise as followeth: 

‘*J. Inasmuch as wee understand that 
M'. Thom‘. Cheever? has now declared, 
that as to y® scandalous words which have 
been testified and proved against him, he 
doth know and with shame and sorrow 
confess that he has spoken words of y*® 
same nature more than is charged upon 
him, and doth not deny, but he might use 
those very expressions which are by y® 
witnesses mentioned, and that he doth 
judge himself before God and man, as one 
that has exposed Religion and y® ministry 
to Reproach, opened y* mouths of y* 
wicked, sadened y* hearts of y® Lord’s 
servants, for which he beggs Pardon of 
God and his People. And considering 
that some of y® Brethren testify, that they 
have observed his late conversation to be 
humble and penitent, wee conceive that 
y® church in Maldon may, without 
breach of y* Rule so far confirm their 
love to him, as to Restore him to their 
communion, and to grant him a 
loving Dismission to some church 
according as himself shalldesire. We 
therefore commend to their conside- 


1 Malden, County of Middlesex, Massachusetts, known as 
“Mystic Lyde,”’ from 1634 to 1649, when it was set off from 
Charlestown, and incorporated. 


2 Copied from the original MS. in the autograph of In- 


crease Mather, now in possession of Mr. Artemas Barrett of 
this town. 
Thomas Cheever, on whose account this Ecclesiastical 
Council was called, as we learn from Dean’s, ‘Memoir of 
Michael Wigglesworth,” and the “ Bi-centennial of Malden,”’ 
was the son of the celebrated school-master Ezekiel Cheever, 
and was born Aug. 23, 1658. He graduated at Harvard Col- 
lene in 1677, began to preach in Malden, as colleague to Rev. 
ichael Wigglesworth, Feb. 14, 1679-80, and was ordained 
July 27, 1681. After his dismission, as above, he lived in re- 
tirement nearly thirty years, when he was settled as pastor 
of the First Church in Chelsea, Mass., Oct. 19, 1715. He 
continued in this ministry nearly thirty-five years, an ae he 
died Dec, 27, 1749, at the advanced age of ninety-one years. 
Two of his sermons, preached at Malden, in 1722, and 1725, 
were printed in 1726. E. H. Goss. 
Melrose, Mass., Feb. 8, 1871. 


ration these Scriptures following: 2 Cor. 
spo9; & 1 Cor. 13, 4, 7. Deut. 
29, 29. 

II. Since it is not probable that Mr. 
Cheever’s continuance in Maldon, nor 
yet the present exercise of his ministry 
there, will tend to y* peace of that place, 
or to y® edification of y* church, nor to his 
own comfort: wee advise him, the said 
Mr. Cheever to request his dismission, 
and we advise y* church to comply with 
his desire therein. This counsel we con- 
ceive to be grounded on such Scriptures 
as these: 2Cor. 10, 8, and 12, 19. 2 
Thess. 3, 16. 1 Tim. 3, 7. 2 Cor. [torn.] 

III. Wee advise the Church and Con- 
gregation of Maldon duely to incourage 
and to hold in Reputation their Reverd 
and faithful Teacher Mr. Wigglesworth, 
according as God in his word does require 
them to do. 1 Thess. 5, 12, 13. And 
that they conscientiously endeavor to live 
and love as Brethren, forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another, if 
any man have a quarrel against any, even 
as Christ forgave you, so also do yee. 

‘“«Thus do we comend you to y° grace 
of o Lord Jesus Christ. 


Pe —— Wigek- 


Gof moon withy nan - 
rhiy 
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I give you an incident connected with the 
telegraph, which is worthy of preservation. 
The only line of telegraph wires in the 
year 1844, was between Baltimore and 
Washington. In May, of that year, the 
Democratic party met in Baltimore, to 
make its party nomination for President. 
Silas Wright, of New York, was nominated 
for the office of Vice President. His 
friends were under the impression that he 
would decline the nomination. They 
communicated with him by the wire. He 
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immediately replied, refusing to accept 
the nomination. As the presiding officer 
of the body, I read the dispatch; but so 
incredulous were the members as to the 
authority of the evidence before them, 
that the Convention adjourned over to the 
following day, to await the report of a 
Committee, sent over to Washington to 
get re/iab/e information upon the subject. 

In the remarks made by the members, 
after the reading of the dispatch, the 
broad ground was assumed, that informa- 
tion received, in this manner, was totally 
unreliable; and to treat it as matter of 
fact, would be to place the body in a 
ludicrous position, and make them the 
proper subjects of public censure and 
ridicule. 

After twenty-four hours of delay the 
report of the Committee, however, in- 
dorsed the work of the wires, and we pro- 
ceeded to the nomination of Mr. Datlas. 

There were very many, however, who 
could not accept the fact, that correct in- 
formation could possibly come through 
such a channel. 

HeENpDRICK B. WRIGHT. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa., Feb, 22, 1872. 


Lioguip Fire.—The late Colonel Robert 
Carr, son-in-law to William Bartram, the 


proprietor of the celebrated Botanical. 


Garden near Philadelphia, and his suc- 
cessor in the ownership of it (and who 
was often employed as an errand boy by 
Dr. Franklin) in a letter to the Editor of 
the REcoRD, written a short time before 
his death in 1866, mentioned “liquid 
fire,’’ in the following manner: 

‘At Sackett’s Harbor, in September, 
1813, a person from New England called 
on General Brown, to exhibit some prepa- 
ration which he called “guid fire, or some 
such name. General Covington called at 
my tent, and invited me to go with him 
to witness the trial, to be made that 
morning; but, as I was a member of a 
Court Martial, then sitting, I could not 
go with him. On his return he informed 
me that the affair was most astonishing. 
The liquid resembled #2, and he had it in 
two small porter bottles, one of which he 
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threw against a small hemlock tree, which 
was instantly in a blaze, from top to 
bottom. The other bottle he also broke 
against another tree, with a similar result. 
He asserted that water would not extin- 
guish it. General Covington remarked 
that it might be called ‘‘ he// fire.”’ 

I never heard of it afterwards. I be- 
lieve that Lieut. Col. F. Upham, of the 
21st infantry, and Lieut. Col. F. Aspin- 
wall, of 9th infantry, (after the war Consul 
to London or Liverpool) who were then 
at Sackett’s Harbor, went to see the exhi- 
bition, and, if living, may remember it.’’ 

The Recorp would like to know whether 
such fire was ever brought into use after- 
ward, in that war, or any other. 


GEOGRAPHICAL BLUNDERS.—To the list 
of strange mistakes committed by Thack- 
eray, in his novel of ‘‘The Virginians’’ 
(mentioned in the February number of 
the REcorD, page go, ) may be added some 
slips of the same kind by a living British 
novelist, Mr. Charles Reade. 

In his story of ‘‘ Jack of all Trades,’’ he 
describes a voyage from England to New 
York, during which the sun was seen going 
‘down crimson in the gulf of Florida.’’ 
Where this gulf of Florida is, the geogra- 
phies do not inform us, but, if it is in the 
vicinity of the State of Florida, it is far 
from the usual track between England and 
New York. Afterwards an elephant is 
described as falling through a pier on the 
Delaware into the sea, whilst the ‘‘ Jack of 
all Trades,’’ who was sitting on her back 
found his knees in Chesapeake Bay, a 
situation which would have required his 
thighs to be about twenty miles long. 

In the burlesque story of an English- 
man’s adventures in the United States, 
entitled ‘John Bull in America,’’ and 
written, I believe, by the late James K. 
Paulding, the traveller confounds Charles- 
town in Massachusetts, with Charleston in 
South Carolina. About ten years ago an 
English newspaper did the same thing, 
informing its readers that Bunker Hill was 
in the vicinity of the latter city. W. D. 

Philadelphia. 
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Sup ‘‘SHIELD,’’ oF 1678.—Particular 
information is desired respecting this 
vessel which bore to the Delaware River, 
in December, 1678, a considerable number 
of passengers bolonging to what was 
termed the West Jersey Colony. 

Smith’s History, of New Jersey informs 
us that she came from Hull, but the 
journal of a youthful passenger, Mary 
Smith, quoted in Barber and Howes’ His- 
torical Collections of New Jersey, state 
that it sailed from Stockton, but, that 
some of the passengers went to Hull for 
provisions, thus establishing the fact that 
Hull was not the port from which it 
cleared. 

For the purpose of clearing up this diffi- 
culty, a distinguished antiquary, occupy- 
ing a high official position at Hull, re- 
cently instituted a careful search of the 
books of that corporation, but failed to 
find any mention of such a ship at that 
period. He suggests that she may have 
sailed from some creek or port in the 
river Humber, and thus only have escaped 
the Collectors of Poundage or Buoyage. 
Stockton was the centre of considerable 
trade. 

As very many prominent families claim 
lineal descent from members of the West 
Jersey Colony, of that period, it is hoped 
they will communicate all the information 
they possess in relation to the ship, and 
the names and’ places of birth of its 
passengers. J. H. C. 

Philadelphia, Februury,1872. 


KNoxviLLE.—An article of news from 
KNOXVILLE appearing a few days ago in 
one of the public papers, a gentleman 
present desired to be informed, where- 
abouts Knoxville was? for that he had 
never before heard of it! For sometime 
nobody could tell; at last, a Boston ship- 
master answered, that Anoxville, he ap- 
prehended, was an Island, known by the 
name of the Little Brewster, in Boston 
Harbor, where vox the pilot now lives, 
and where he keeps the light house; that 
this is the second or third generation of 
Knoxes who have been Boston pilots; that 
Nich Knox, the present light-house keeper 
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(non fumum ex falgore, sed ex fumo dare 
ducem) is of the older branch of the family, 
which emigrated from the North of Ire- 
land (with Johnny Morehead and Whiskey 
Knox, the fiddler) sometime about the 
year 1741. Parva leves capiunt animos, 
says OVID. 

N. B. Whiskey Knox settled, in the 
peltry way, at Knoxfield, near Knox- 
borough, in Knoxfordshire, Rhode Island. 

N. Y. Journal and Patriotic Register, 
January 25, 1792. W. K. 


WiLuiAM TrENT.—If ‘*A. T. G.’’ who 
asks for information regarding Wm. 
Trent, in your last number is the Editor 
of the ‘‘ Journal of Captain William 
Trent,’’ published at Cincinnati in 1871, 
he will confer a favor if he will give the 
references for the following facts men- 
tioned in his book, his birth in Lan- 
caster Co., Pa: the commission given 
by Congress to raise a force in Western 
Pennsylvania and his being with General 
Stanwix in October, 1759. 

The writer hopes to furnish a portion 
of the information required in the next 
number of the REcorb. 

Philadelphia. aida 


Monkey Spoon.—In Sedgwick’s life of 


Livingston it is stated that ‘At the 
funeral of Philip Livingston in New York, 
February, 1749, the lower rooms of most 
of the houses on Broad street where he 
resided were thrown open to receive the 
assemblage. A pipe of wine was spiced 
for the occasion, and to each of the eight 
bearers with a pair of gloves, mourning 
ring, scarf, and handkerchief, a monkey 
spoon was given.”’ 

What is a monkey spoon and how did the 
term originate? SEGO. 


WHALE FisHING IN PHILADELPHIA.—On 
Monday last two Whales, supposed to be 
a Cow and Calf, were seen to spout and 
play before this City, several boats went 
after them but could not hinder their 
escaping. 

The American Weekly Mercury, Phila- 
delphia, April 19, 1733: W. K. 
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Earty Forts 1n Onto.—In the first 
number of your ‘‘HisroricaL REcorD”’ 
the inquiry is made, when and by whom 
were the forts /unandat and Sanduskie 
built? 

From my English collections relating 
to the wars of 1755, I make the following 
extracts: —‘‘ The five nations, called /ro- 
quois by the French, are the Mohawks, 
Oncout or Onidos, Onondawgaws, Kayow- 
gaws, and Senekas ; the Tuskarorahs make 
asixth. Their country extends from Ske- 
nektadi 16 miles northwest of Albany, to 
the Miawgra streights of Lake Erri 320 
miles.’’ ‘This evidently points out Lake 
Erie. After making reference to all the 
principal English and French forts in 
America, the writer continues, ‘‘In 1731, 
the French built Fort Frederick at Crown 
Point. 120 miles south of St, Lawrence 
river. In 1750, they seized two parts in 
three of ova Scotia by erecting forts at 
Shegnikto, Bay Verte, and at the mouth of 
St. John’s river in 1752 and 54; and two 
more on Lake £rri in 1752 and 53.”’ 

As there were but two forts on Lake 
Erie in the war of 1755, it is safe to con- 
clude that the two more built on ‘‘ Lake 
Erri,’’ one in 1752 and the other 1753, 
are those mentioned by your correspondent 
as laid down on the French map of 1754. 

Baltimore. W. T. R. SAFFELL. - 





WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS.— 
I have a pamphlet in quarto form, bearing 
the following title: ‘‘A Versification of 
President Washington’s Excellent Fare- 
well Address to the citizens of the United 
States. By a gentleman of Portsmouth, 
N. H. Published according to Act of 
Congress. Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Printed and sold by Charles Pierce, at 
the Columbian Book store, No. 5, Daniel 
Street, 1798.’’ Who was the ‘‘ Gentle- 
man of Portsmouth ?’’ L. 


Tue First GAZETTEER.—What was the 
first Gazetteer of the United States? Jo- 
seph Scott published a very handsome 
one, with maps of all the States, in 1795. 
Who has any earlier one? D. 
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If it be unquestionable that the original 
draft of the Emancipation Proclamation 
was destroyed at Chicago there are still 
two copies in existence, entirely in the 
handwriting of Mr. Lincoln, one on fools- 
cap, the other on ordinary letter paper. 
These were both written by the President 
for insertion in a volume of fac similes 
published for the Baltimore Sanitary Fair. 
The first copy on foolscap not answering 
the purpose, Mr. Lincoln, with his prover- 
bial kind-heartedness, wrote out entirely a 
second, and this latter will be found in 
the volume referred to.’ The original is 
probably in the possession of Col. Bliss, 
(one of the Editors of the work) now with 
Mr. Bancroft as Secretary of Legation. 

F. M. E. 





CAVALRY OBSTRUCTIONS.—The instru- 
ment referred to on page 79 of the RE- 
coRD is known in war as a ‘‘ crows-foot.”’ 
Mahan’s Field Fortification, page 48, de- 
scribes them as ‘‘ formed of four points of 
iron, each spike about two-and-a-half 
inches long, and so arranged that when 
thrown on the ground one of the points 
will be upwards.’’ During the late war 
I have seen them prepared and held in 
reserve, but never saw them used.’’ I 
think they are perfectly legitimate as a 
means of defence, but are very seldom 
used, as there are other means to hinder 
the approach of cavalry more easily pre- 
pared and far more effective. 

David's Island, New York Harbor, 
Feb. 5, 1872. 

A. W. Cor iss, 

Lieut. 8th Company, U. S. A. 





McFincGaL,—An edition copiously an- 
notated by the Editor of the REcorp, was 
published in a neat form, by G. P. Putnam, 
New York, in 1860. There was also a 
superb large-paper edition of one hundred 
copies published at the same time. The 
notes in Putnam’s edition cover as much 
space as does the text of the remarkable 
Poem. 





1 The copy here referred to must have been written for a 
second edition of the work, for it is not in the first edition.— 
[Epiror.] 
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CavaLry Osstructions.—The smith 
to whom your Knoxville correspondent 
alludes (page 79 of the REcoRD) was 
Theophilus Anthony, a great uncle of 
mine, who was employed with George 
Stuart, Isaac Van Duzen, and James Odell, 
in making the chain for the obstruction 
of the Hudson River at Fort Montgomery, 
in 1776. I have one of the instruments 
you give a picture of. It is evidently a 
sort of ‘‘Caltrop,’’ mentioned in old mili- 
tary works, and described by Hollingshed 
as follows: ‘‘An instrument with four 
iron points so disposed that three of them 
being on the ground the other projects 
upward. They are scattered on the ground 
where an enemy’s cavalry are to pass, to 
impede their progress by endangering the 
horses feet.’’ It was used by Bruce at 
the Battle of Bannockburn. Scott in his 
** Antiquary ’’ mentions the misfortunes of 


a visitor who sat down upon one in the 
study of Jonathan Oldbuck. E. T. G. 


THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. — 
In the January number of the REcorp 
“A. R. P.,’’ of St. Louis, asks if there is 
a perfect fac simile of the original draft 
of the Emancipation Proclamation in ex- 
istence. Hon. A. Boyd, of Syracuse, has 
a copy in his possession—one of the five 
attested by President Lincoln himself. 
There is also a copy deposited in the State 
Library at Albany, N. Y. This last is the 
copy sent to the Albany Relief Bazar in 
January, 1864, and sold to Gerrit Smith, 
Esq., for $1100. It was presented by him 
to the U. S. Sanitary Commission, from 
whom it was purchased by the State of 
New York for $1000. NoTEs. 


Pittston, Feb. 7th, 1872. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[THomas JOHNSON."] 
Fred’ k, 16th July, 1780. 


Sir: 

Samuel Cook, a young man of some 
property, and of a very creditable family, 
is desirous of serving in our extra Regi- 
ment, and has requested me to recommend 
him to your notice. He thinks himself 
capable of a first Lieutenancy, and I be- 
lieve he is very worthy of it. He went in 
Cresson’s rifle company to Boston, served 
his time out and returned with a good 
character. He marched with the Militia 
when we went to the Jersies in the begin- 
ning of 1777. His going was altogether 
voluntary. He staid after the battallion 
with which he went out was discharged, 
served in and returned with another which 
went after his own. He behaved with 
great activity in the Jersies, and in several 
skirmishes, his conduct was so good as to 
occasion his being particularly mentioned 
tome. I believe I may venture to assure 


See Reminiscences of Thomas Johnson, page 100 of the 
ORD. 


you that he is a well behaved, steady, 
spirited young man, 
I am, Sir, 
With all Respect, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Humble Servant. 


ALA, 


His Exce,ttency, THomas Sim LEE, 
Governor of Maryland. 


[LAFAYETTE. ] 


Provins, July 12th, 1830. 

Dear Sir: 

I am happy to have it in my power to 
oblige our friend Mr. Davis, and before I 
left La Grange for this electioneering 
place, I put in the hands of Colonel Car- 
bonel, who was returning to Paris, the 
very badge that General Washington used 
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to wear, not as president, but as a member 
of our Cincinnati Society. You will 
easily conceive my reluctance to let this 
precious relick, a forteur of the family, be 
exposed to the mistake that might take 
place at a jeweller’s house. But to the 
measurement or drawing which you do 
request, either you, my dear sir, or any 
body by your authority is very welcome. 
The inclosed note will serve as an intro- 
duction to my friend, Colonel Carbonel.’ 
Most truly yours, 


LAFAYETTE. 


A Monsieur, SAMUEL B. DENISON. 
Rue de Clery, No. to, 
A Paris. 


[Mayor W. CroGHAN.’] 


Fort Pitt,’ July 6th 1782. 

Dear Colonel: 

I am just now informed that there is 
orders in the Virginia newspapers for all 
officers of the State prisoners on parole to 
make a return to you when and where 
taken. I suppose I need not inform you 
{ was taken at Charlestown, the 12th of 


1 This letter was written, as the date shows, only nineteen 
days before the breaking out of the Revolution in France, 
which dethroned Charles the Tenth, (Bourbon) and enthroned 
Louis Phillippe, (Orleans), and in which Lafayette bore a con- 
spicuous part. The letter is post marked “ Provins Juillet, 
13, 1830."" The Badge of the Cincinnati of which: he writes, 
is the Order or insignia with which every original member was 
furnished, and which now belongs to the masculine descen- 
dant of such member, It was designed by Major L’ Enfant. 
It is a medal of gold and enamel inthe form of an open- 
winged eagle with an elliptical medallion on its breast bearing 
an appropriate inscription, and Spare representing the dele- 

ation of Roman citizens approaching Cincinnatus at his plow. 
Fhe head of the eagle is within a wreath of olive branches. 
The Order of the ‘* President,’’ to which Lafayette alludes, 
was presented to Washington by the French officers who 
served with him in the Continental Army, and is studded with 
about two hundred precious stones. ‘The leaves of the olive 
branches are studded with emeralds, the berries with rubies, 
and the beak of the eagle is an amethyst. Above the eagle is 
a group of military emblems, and a little girdle clasping a 
wide blue ribbon edged with white. These, as well as the 
eagle are studded with diamonds. ‘This Order is always in 
the custody of the President-general of the Cincinnati Society. 
‘That officer is now (1872,) the Honorable Hamilton Fish, the 
Secretary of State of the Republic. Pictures of the two Orders 
may be seen in The ‘‘ Home of Washington,”’ by the Eprror 
of the Recorp. The above letter is in the possession of 
Mr. Elisha C. Denison of New York, and was copied for the 
Recorp by Mr. Henry T. Drowne of that city.—{ Eprror. } 


2 This is copied from the original draught of Major Crog- 
han’s letter to Colonel William Davies, ‘‘Commissioner at 
War,”’ Richmond, Virginia. Major Croghan was a son of the 
=" frontiersman, Colonel George Croghan,—[{Ep- 
1TOR, 


3 Now Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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May, ’80, and unhappy to find I am not 
yet exchanged. I have been the first 
Major for exchange for upwards of a year. 
I wish much to join the army, and request 
for your assistance in getting me ex- 
changed. 

General Irwine commands at this post 
where he has so few Continentals (about 
200 for duty) that ’tis not in his power to 
go from the garrison against the Indians, 
who are daily committing murders through 
this country, The Pennsylvania militia 
formed an expedition against the Indians 
about three months ago, but instead of 
going against the-enemy’s of the country, 
they turned their thoughts on a robbing, 
plundering, murdering scheme, on our 
well-known friends the Moravian Indians, 
all of whom they met, they in the most cool 
and deliberate manner, (after living with 
them apparently in a friendly manner for 
three days) men, women and children, in 
all ninety-three, tomahawked, scalped and 
burned, except one boy, who after being 
scalped made his escape to the Delaware 
Indians, (relations of the Moravians) who 
have ever since been exceeding cruel to 
all prisoners they have taken. About 
six week’s ago 500 volunteers of this 
county, commanded by (our old) Colonel 
William Crawford,’ went on an expedition 
against the Indian towns—the men be- 
haved amiss (were cowardly), no more 
than about roo having fought the Indians, 
who came out from their towns to meet 
them, the firing continued at long shot 
with rifles for near two days,—the second 
evening our party broke off and retreated 
in the most disorderly manner. Colonel 
Crawford and a few others finding the 
men would pay no attention to orders 


1 Wilham Crawford was a native of Virginia. He emi- 
grated from — County, in that colony, with his family, 
in 1768, and settled on the bankof the Youghogheny river, a 
little below New Haven, where Braddock’s army crossed that 
stream. He served as Captain in Forbes’ expedition that 
year, and his cabin was several times the lodging place of 
Colonel George Washington. Crawford was one of the bra- 
vest of those frontiersmen, and was often employed against 
the Indians across the Ohio river. At the beginning of the 
old war for In lence, he raised a regiment, of which he 
was appointed Colonel, by commission from the Continental 
Congress. In 1782, he accepted, with much reluctance, the 

c d of an expedition to ravage the Wyandot and Mora- 
vian Indian towns on the Muskingum river. He was then fift 
years of age. He was made prisoner and tortured to death 
after the manner described in this letter.—{Eprror. } 

















were going on cooly in the rear, leaving 
the road to avoid the pursuit of the 
Indians, (in case the Indians should pursue) 
until the second day, when they thought 
they might venture on it, (the road) but 
before they had marched two miles, (on 
the road) a body (a party) of Indians fell 
in between them and the rear of the party 
and took them prisoners. We had no 
certaintys of this unhappy affair until 
yesterday, when Doctor Knight who was 
taken with Crawford came into the garri- 
son in the most deplorable condition man 
could be in and be alive (living),—he says 
that the second day after they were taken 
they were carried to an Indian town, 
stripped, and then blacked, (when) they 
were made to march through the Indians, 
who, men, women and children, beat 
them with clubs, sticks, fists, &c., in the 
most cruel manner. Col. Crawford and 
the Doctor were confined together all 
night ; the next day they were taken out, 
blacked again, and their hands tied behind 
their backs, when Colonel Crawford was 
tied by a long ropg to a high stake, to the 
top of which the rope about the Colonel 
was tied. All round the stake a great 
quantity of red hot coals were laid, on 
which the poor Colonel was obliged to 
walk bare-foot, and at the same time the 
Indians firing squibs of powder at him, 
while others poked sticks (on fire) into 
every part of his body ; thus they continued 
torturing him for about two hours, when 
he begged of Simon Girty,’ a white rene- 
gade, who was standing by to shoot him, 
when the fellow say’d, ‘‘don’t you see I 
have no gun?’’ Some little time after this 
they scalped him, and struck him on the 
bare skull several times with sticks, and 
being nearly exhausted he lay down upon 
the burning embers, when the squaws put 
shovelfulls of coals on his body, which 
dying as he was made him move and creep 
a little ; the Doctor was obliged to stand 
by to see this cruelty performed. When 
the Colonel was scalped they slapped the 


1 Girty was the offspring of crime. He was adopted by 
the Seneca Indians and became a great hunter, and he exer- 
cised with them his innate wickedness to its fullest extent. 
For twenty years the name of Simon Girty was a terror to 
the women and children of the Ohio country.—[Epirox. } 
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scalp over the Doctor’s face, saying this is 
your great Captain’s scalp, to-morrow we 
will serve you so, The Doctor was to be 
served in the same manper in another 
town some distance off, (from this place) 
and on his way to his place of torment he 
passed by the place where Colonel Craw- 
ford’s dead body had been dragged to and 
burned, and where he saw his bones. 
The Doctor was guarded by but one In- 
dian. On the way the Indian wanted a 
fire made and he untied the Doctor, order- 
ing him to make it, the Doctor appeared 
willing to obey, was collecting wood till 
he got a good chunk in his hand with 
which he gave the Indian so severe 2 blow 
as levelled him, the Indian sprung up, 
but seeing the Doctor seize his gun ran 
away, the Doctor could not get the gun 
off other ways would have shot the Indian. 
He steered through the woods, and arrived 
here the twenty-first day after he left the 
Indian, having no clothes, the gun being 
wood-bound, he left it after carrying it a 
few days; for the 21 days, and two or 
three more while under sentence of death, 
he never eat anything but such vegetables 
as the woods afforded. None of the 
prisoners were put to death but those that 
fell in the hands of the Delawares, who 
say they will show no mercy to any white 
man, as they would show none to their 
friends and relations the religious Mora- 
vians. ‘‘I believe I have not told you 
that the whole of the 500 who went out 
with Crawford returned except about 50.’’ 

The people of this country will not 
suffer Pennsylvania to run the line as Vir- 
ginia agreed to, but insist on Pennsylvania 
running its bounds agreeable to charter, 
which will leave Virginia a very valuable 
country, which Pennsylvania otherwise 
would have. I am with every sentiment 


of esteem, “OY VY) 


**Colonel Harrison and Mr. William 
Crawford, relations of Colonel Crawford, 
were likewise taken prisoners, but fortu- 
nately fell into the hands of the Shawnees 
who do not kill their prisoners.’’ 
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[Joun Ho r."} 


Saturday, 24th January, 1784. 
CoL. BENSON. 

Sir : 

In answer to the message you delivered 
me last night from the Honorable, the 
Senate, signifying their desire to know, 
Whether I could print the Notes of their 
House, regularly in the time prescribed by 
the Constitution; and on what terms I would 
do the work? 

I was indeed surprised at the message, 
because as I had uniformly, during the 


1 John Holt was a native of Virginia, and carried on the 
business of a merchant in Williamsburg, of which city he 
was, at one time, Mayor. Being unsuccessful as a merchant, 
he went to New York, and soon afterward joined James 
Parker in setting up a printing establishment in New Haven, 
Connecticut. There he conducted the business for a while, 
and then went to New York, and had the direction of 
“* Parker's Gazette”’ about two years. In 1762, he hired the 
ey, materials of Parker, and published ‘‘The New 

ork Gazette and Post oy 7 on his own account. In 1765, 
he opened a book store in New York, and the following year 
he left Parker’s printing house, and commenced the publica- 
tion of “The New York Journal,”’ carrying with him a large 
portion of the subscribers to the ‘‘ Gazette,”’ 

Holt was a high churchman but a zealous Republican, a 
combination of character seldom found in those days. His 
able advocacy of the by cause made him so obnoxious to 
the British, that just before they took possession of New 

ork, he removed with a press and some types, to Esopus, in 
Ulster County, N. Y., where he published his ‘ Journal”’ 
during the earlier portions of the war. He afterwards went 
to ep age in Duchess County, where he continued his 
paper until the close of the war. He was the State printer 
after the State was organized under the Constitution of 1777, 
and he continued to do the public printing until his death on 
the 30th of January, 1784, or just six days after the above 
- was written, when his widow was appointed to that 
office. 

Soon after his death Holt’s widow printed the followin 
memorial of him, upon cards, which she distributed among 
her friends and acquaintances. 

“A Due Tribute 
To the Memory of 
JOHN HOLT 
Printer to this State, 
A Native of Virginia, 
Who patiently obeyed Death’s awful Summons 
On the joth of January, 1784, 
In the 64th year of his Age. 
To say that his Family lament Him, 
Is needless ; 
That His Friends Bewail Him, 
Useless ; 
That all Regret Him, 
Unnecessary ; 
For that He merited Every Esteem, 
Is certain. 
The Tongue of Slander can’t say less, 
Tho’ Justice might say more. 
In token of Sincere Affection 
His Disconsolate Widow 
Hath caused this Memorial 


To be erected.’’—[Eprror. ] 
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whole course of the war, rendered the 
state and the common cause of America, 
my faithful and best services, at the ex- 
pense of all the property I had been able 
to save from the rapacious hands of the 
enemy, and at the hazard of my life, it 
was equally improbable that I should 
incline to quit the post, or should be dis- 
missed from it in fair weather, when the 
storm and danger was over. And as I 
settled my account with the State (except 
my annual salary) at Albany, I think, in 
the year 1779, by a committee of both 
Houses of the Legislature, I proposed to 
make that settlement the basis or rule of 
settlement for my account since and in 
future. Tho’ where alterations in the cir- 
cumstances have happened, proportionable 
alterations might be made in the price. 
But as yet, no alteration, considerable 
enough to deserve notice, hgve taken 
place. The price of paper at Philadel- 
phia is rather less than it was, but that 
article is more than balanced by work- 
men’s wages, which are more than dou- 
bled, and most of my paper has upon it 
the additional charge of carriage from 
Poughkeepsie, beside that of carriage to 
that place from Philadelphia. ‘There was, 
I think, a copy of my account left in the 
hands of the committee, and I also have a 
copy of it; but cannot now get at it, 
because, in my present inconvenient situ- 
ation I am not able to assort or open my 
papers, but shall soon be able to produce 
it; meanwhile I can only assure the gentle- 
men that I shall not be unreasonable in 
my charge, which will also be subject, on 
occasion, to the correction of a committee. 


. lam Sir, 
Your Most Obedient Servant, 


oti Moo Of. 

















[GENERAL AUGUSTINE PREvosT."] | 


Dear Sir: 

The bearer my friend, Mr. Bardee, 
precedes me of a few weeks. I beg leave 
to recommend him to your good offices, 
he is to settle somewhere on the Schuylkill 
with his family. The house that he takes 
will serve both our turn for a like time. 
I wish to settle him somewhere near Fort 
Pitt; he is a relation very distant—a pru- 
dent and industrious young man. I beg 
of Mrs, Gratz to show some like attention 
to his wife until he can dispose of himself. 
He has addressed his baggage to your 
care. May I request you will do the 
necessary and oblige, Gentlemen, 

Your very faithful and 

Obliged Servant, 


New York, 8th Sept. 1783. 
Messrs. B. & M. Gratz’s.? 





[GENERAL SiR RopertT Picor.*] 


Mr. Wheeler: 

Will you be so good as to let my land- 
lord or his brother know if you can find 
an opportunity, that I do not intend to be 


1 General Prevost was born in Switzerland. He first appears 
in American history as a British Brigadier-general, coming up 
from St. Augustine in Florida, with some troops, and enter- 
ing Georgia early in1779. He penetrated South Carolina, and 
chased General Moultrie to Charleston in April, of that year, 
but precipitately retreated. At the date of this letter, he ap- 
pears to have been with the British army in New York, which 
evacuated that city on the 25th of November following, when, 
probably, he departed with it. 


2 These were Swiss merchants in New York.—j| Eprtor.] 


3 Sir Robert Pigot was a Brigadier-general in the British 
army stationed at Boston, in the autumn of 1774. When, 
after the skirmishes at Lexington and Concord the following 
spring, the British troops hastily retreated to Boston, and a 
force was sent out to occupy Bunker’s Hill and Charlestown 
Neck, Pigot was put in command at Charlestown. He and 
General William Howe led the van of the British troops in the 
attack on the’Americané in the battle of Bunker Hill, on the 
17th of June following; and by the address of the above letter, 
written five weeks afterward, he appears to have remained in 
command at Charlestown. He was in command of the British 
troops in Rhode Island, (having succeeded General Prescott) 
in 1778, and his deportment was such as to win the respect of 
the inhabitants, for he was no marauder, and scorned to do 
what Tryon, Wallace and Grey seemed to take delight in.— 
{Eprror. } 
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his Tenant any longer after the year ex- 
pires, as I am obliged to reside on this 
side the water,’ and can have but little 
use and no enjoyment of his house. If he 
has no objection, my Serv‘, shall continue 
in it, and a sentry kept at the gate till he 
can provide a Tenant, or will find any one 
to take care of it. 
I am Sir, 
Your Very Hum! Ser’. 


Z 


Bunker's Hill, 24th July, 1775. 





[Joun fENxy.?] 
Baltimore, Sept. 19, 1786. 
Sir: 
Our expense in erecting the Theatre in 
this town has been very heavy, and the 





: The British officers who came to Boston expected to 
crush out the ‘‘rebellion’’ in a few weeks, and return home, 
The events of the spring and early summer of 1775, taught 
them that they had much hard work to do, and that they 
were likely to be compelled to ‘reside on this side of the 
water,”’ a long time.—{Eprron.] 

2 John Henry joined Hallam soon ofter the return of the 
latter to America in 1785, and became his partner in business. 
While the company were in New York, the managers cansed 
a theatre to be built in Baltimore, a city then outstripping 
Annapolis in commercial importance. The play-house was 
first opened with performances on the 16th of August, 1786, 
or little more than a month before this letter was wriiten. 
Dunlap says, “ Henry was full six feet in height; and -had 
been an unc¢ 1 d man,”’ His wife was a very 
meritorious actress. He was greatly afflicted with gout, 
sometimes, and was compelled to oe a carri to move 
about in. It was small yet large enough to carry himself and 
wife to the theatre. He was the only actor in America then, 
who kept acoach. Aware of the rather hostile feeling of the 
public toward pre, and anticipating the inevitable sneer 
about an actor keeping a carriage, he had painted on the doors 
in the manner of the coat-of-arms of the European aristocracy 
two crutches, in heraldie position, with the motto—‘ This or 
these.”’ “I put this marked motto and device on my car- 
riage,’’ Henry said, ‘‘ to prevent any impertinent remarks on 
an actor keeping his coach, The wits would have taken 
care to forget that the actor could not walk,’’ 

Henry sold out his interest in the business in 1794) when 
Hodgkinson became Hallam’s partner. Henry and bis wife 
and daughter survived this change ry ! about a year. His 
daughter a and soon afterward died. Henry died on 
board a small coasting vessel while on a voyage to Rhode 
Island, and was buried under the sand of an island in Long 
Island Sound. His wife, who was with him, seems to have 
been so shocked by the occurrence that she lost her reason, 
and died at Philadelphia late in April, 1795.—{Evrror. } 
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persons of whom we have had the mate- 
rial, workmen, &c., are being very press- 
ing for their money, has rendered it out 
of my power to take up the bill for 100 
dollars you have of mine, and as I doubt 
it will be full as much as we can do to 
wind up our affairs in this place with any 
tolerable decency, you will confer a very 
great favor on me, if you could wait for 
payment until we go to Annapolis, when 
if you send it any time in the first or 
second week of next month, it shall be 
most punctually honored, and very par- 
ticularly oblige, Sir, 
Your Humble Servant, 


Se 


—GiLmour, Esq., 
Water Street. 


[JosePpH JEFFERSON.'] 


Monday morning, April 5. 

Dear Sir: 

Allow me to trouble you with my thanks 
for your kind attention and liberal present. 
You are a most humane Physician,—not 
only prescribe, but furnish the Medicine 
without Fee. 

My first glass was to your health, in 
which Mrs. J. joined most cordially, (then 
making no wry faces at such Physic. ) 

I hope soon to meet you on a better 
JSooting, when the Gout has left me in “oe 
foe. ‘Till then I am and ever shall be your 
grateful, 


Humble Servant, 


se 


1 Joseph Jefferson was one of the most popular of the comic 
actors © y 


his time. e was the son of Mr, Jefferson an m4 
lish actor and a personal friend of Garrick, He was a yout 
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[GENERAL CORNWALLIS. ] 


‘ Head Quarters, 5th Augnst, 1781. 
ir: 

I have received your letter of the 23d 
of July. 

No Negroes have been taken by the 
British Troops by my orders, nor to my 
knowledge, but great numbers have come 
to us from different parts of the country. 

Being desirous to grant every indulgence 
to individuals that they can reasonably 
claim, or that I think consistent with my 
public duty, any proprietor not in arms 
against us, or holding an office of trust 
under the authority of Congress, and will- 
ing to give his parole that he will not in 
future act against His Majesty’s interest, 
will be indulged with permission to search 
the camp for his negroes, and to take them 
if they are willing to go with him. And 
if horses have been taken from persons of 
that description, they will be restored or 
paid for. Having given orders some time 
ago to release such persons as you describe 
Messrs. Archer and Ryeil to be, I hope 
they are before now at their own houses. 


I have the honor to be 
Sir, 
Your most obedient and most 
Humble Servant. 


Conwell 


Governor NELson, &c. &c. &c. 


when he came to this country in 1795, and joined the old 
American Company. He was small and light in figure, well 
formed ; had laughing blue eyes, apd a flexibility of features 
which gave him uncommon power for exciting mirth. He was 
connected with the theatre in this country thirty-six years, 
and was always highly esteemed as a man. He died in 1832. 
on h Jefferson the eminent impersonator of Rip Van 

inkle at Booth’s theatre in New York, ic his grandson. 
The letter of the elder Jefferson here given is without date or 

ress, 

The letters of Montgomery, Peale, Kosciuszko, and Rush, 
of the revolutionary petiod, and those of Hallam, Hodgkin- 
son, Henry and Jefferson, emi Ss an g 
of the old * American |theatrical] Company”’ established at 
the middle of the last century, printed in this and the Feb- 
ruary and March numbers of the Recorp are from the col- 
lections of Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer, of Philadelphia, and were 
contribu:ed by him.—[{Eprror. } 














[L1EUTENANT GENERAL, THE COUNT DE 
ROCHAMBEAU. ] 


Williamsburgh, February, 9th 1782. 
Sir: 

The Legion de Lauzun' has left Hamp- 
ton to go to Richmond, whence it shall 
push forward either to Cumberland Court- 
house or to Peytonsburgh according to 
the account that shall be given by Mr. 
Dumas’ of the possibility of its establish- 
ment at either of those places. One of 
our frigates has unluckily been shipwrecked 
at Cape Henry and is entirely lost. I 
send to your Excellency a copy of the 
Captain’s relation of it. He is an officer 
of distinguished merit and has always 
behaved himself with great courage on all 
dangerous occasions. He speaks with the 
greatest gratitude of the succors afforded 
him by Colonel Hughes, and all the inhab- 
itants on that coast. I beg of your Ex- 
cellency to write them how much we are 
grateful for them. The unhappy pilot 
Chambers, had behaved with a great deal 
of obstinacy and ignorance. I have been 
told he has been taken on board the Brit- 
ish frigate the ‘‘ Ir1s.’’ 

I am with respect, 
Sir, 
Your Excellency’s Most Obedient 
and Humble Servant, 


6 O08 Cy tale. Me: 


I send to your Excellency my answer to 
an unsealed letter which is come to me 
from a Major I am acquainted with in 


: The Duke de Lauzun, an accomplished but very volup- 
suous and unprincipled man, who commanded a legion of ca- 
valry in Rochambeau’s army which had assisted the Ameri- 
cans in the capture of Cornwallis, at Yorktown, in October 
previous to the writing of the above letter. Lauzun was 
young, gay, handsome, we and winning, and was very 
popular in both armies. After his return to France, he 
became acquainted with Talleyrand, and accompanied him 
oma mission to England, in 1792, when one of his most 
familiar associates was the equally unprincipled Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George the Fourth. Lauzun became in- 
volved in the stormy scenes of the French Revolution, and 
was guillotined on the 31st of December, 1793.—{ Evrror. } 


2 The French army was now moving northward toward 
New York. Count Mathieu Dumas is here referred to, He 
was one of Rochambeau’s aids, and was an accomplished 

oung officer. He behaved gallantly at Yorktown. After 
his return to France, he entered into the French milita 
service. In 1789 he was elected a member of the Frenc 
Legislative Assembly, and from that time until the close of 

, Napoleon’s career in 1815, he was continually engaged in 
‘active public service. He fled to England with his family 
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North Carolina. I beg of you to get it 

translated for your own reading, and to 

send it to him by the first opportunity. 
His Excellency, GOVERNoR Harrison. 


[CHEVALIER DE CLONARD, NARRATING THE 
LOSS OF THE ‘‘ DILIGENTE.’’] 


Copy of a letter from the Chevalier de Clonard, 
captain of the Frigate La Diligente to Mr. De- 
La-Villebrune, Commodore of his most Christian 
Majesty’s naval forces, at York, in Virginia. 


In Princess Anne’s county, two miles 
South-west of Cape Henry, near 
Lynn Haven Bay. 


Tuesday 5th Febr., 1782. 
Sir: 

It is with the greatest sorrow that I give 
you an account of the entire loss of the 
frigate, Zhe Diligent, which I had the 
honor to command. This unlucky acci- 
dent has happened, the 2d of February, 
in the evening two miles to the Southward 
of Cape Henry, owing to the ignorance, 
to use no stronger expressions, of the Pilot 
Chambers, who was come to me frcm the 
Hermione. The inhabitants say that we 
are very lucky to have saved our lives, as 
it was impossible to be shipwrecked in a 
worse position. My crew has been called 
over, and it appears that there has been 
twenty-three men drowned, a soldier of 
Bourbonnois, another of Royal De ponts 
and the Pilot Chambers, included. All 
the officers have been luckily saved, and 
it is owing to their intelligence and the 
good example they gave that so many 
brave people have been saved. You know 
we set sail, on the 2d of February, in the 
morning, with the Hermione who sailed 
much faster than we did. Half after three 
in the afternoon, we were off Cape Henry ; 
at six the Hermione brought to, and Mr. De 
La Fouche told me that he would crowd 
sail all night and that he and his Pilot, 





at the beginning of the ‘‘ Reign of Terror.’’ He soon re- 
turned, and was quickly compelled to fly to Switzerland, He 
was elevated to a seat in the Chamber of Peers, under Na- 
poleon, and was with him at the battle of Waterloo, After 
that he prepared ‘‘ Memoirs’”’ of his own times, extendin 

from 1773 to 1826. He took an active part in the Frenc 

Revolution of 1830, which pl. Louis Phillippe on the 
throne of France. He died in 1837, at the age of almost 


eighty years.—{ Eprror. } 
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advised me to go and cast anchor at 
Hampton, and wait for more favorable 
winds than those which then blew from the 
North East, and he sent me there the Pilot 
aforementioned. As soon as he was on 
board, he persisted in his opinion of go- 
ing to Hampton. I in vain advised him 
to ply to windward by tacking all night, 
or to cast anchor in that spot, adding that 
night approached. He eluded all my ad- 
vices, telling me that he trusted more to 
his head than to his eyes, on which we 
tacked about. 

At 7 o'clock, we found 8 fathom water ; 
land was not to be seen; the Pilot assured 
me we were in the good road and that it 
would be shallow by degrees. Three quar- 
ters after seven, we found all on a sudden 
5 fathom water. We stayed the frigate, 
but it touched the ground and missed 
tacking. I caused the anchor to be cast, 
and as soon as we had the head to the 
wind, I slipped the cable, intending to go 
aloof on one side or the other, but un- 
luckily the rudder was unhung, and the 
billows threw us again on the coast. We 
then found 6 feet water in the hold. As 


the masts were tearing open the frigate, 
we cut off the main mast and the mizzen 
mast and left only the fore mast standing 


to approach nearer to the coast. The 
water was as high as the orlop deck. The 
only resource we had was to approach the 
coast more and more,to land the crew. 
To that purpose all the great guns were 
thrown overboard. We tried to put the 
long boat to sea, but the violent pitching 
of the frigate broke the tackling. 

We staid in this situation until next 
morning, the frigate opening very much 
and the billows throwing it on the coast. 
At day break we saw land a musket-shot 
distance before us. The waves were very 
high and the currents ran parallel to the 
shore instead of bearing upon it, which 
gave us a great deal of uneasiness. Some 
seamen tried to go ashore swimming ; two 
arrived, a third died with cold on shore 
and several were borne down by the cur- 
rents and drowned. At two in the after- 
noon, Mr. Boucherot swam ashore and 
carried with him a bit of rope which broke. 
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At five I sent Mr. De St. Vincent, with 
four men on a raft; he was lucky enough 
to carry a pass rope ashore, with which 
a great raft with a roo men, and all the 
officers were landed, at 8 o’clock. The 
bad weather obliged us to leave off landing 
more men. ‘The frigate sunk deeper and 
deeper in the sand, and the quarter deck 
was even with the water. I staid aboard 
with 80 men more dead than alive, wet to 
the skin, and worn out with fatigue, hun- 
ger, thirst and cold, and having no shelter ; 
such a horrible night! ten of the men 
died with cold.—On the 4th in the morn- 
ing, I proposed to send the men ashore as 
the day before, but the pass rope was bro- 
ken. It was in vain I tried to persuade 
the seamen to carry another ashore ; they 
were so spent they could not risk it.—In 
this distress, two men and I embarked on 
two planks and having struggled a quarter 
of an hour with the waves I landed, almost 
perished with cold, with a rope which 
helped to land the rest of the crew, I was 
so weak that I could not return to fetch 
them, as I had promised. On the 4th at 
noon, all the crew being landed, without 
clothes, dying with cold, I sent for carts 
for the sickest of them. I have put them 
in a few inhabitant’s houses ; the surgeons 
are with the sick and the officers with their 
Brigades, they will rest themelves two days 
and I hope that Friday night we shall be 
at Portsmouth; we cannot travel fast we 
are so worn out. From Portsmouth we will 
go to Hampton and thence to York. 

We have the greatest praises to bestow 
on the American inhabitants who have 
helped us as much as it laid in their power ; 
they have taken our hand notes for their 
payments, for we are without a shilling. 

I have appointed Mr. Desagenots with 
12 men to remain in sight of the frig- 
ate to take up what will come to the 
shore, but the inhabitants assure that she 
will soon be buried in the sand and that 
few things will come ashore. By the 
advice of the officers, I am to make a bar- 
gain with the inhabitants to let them have 
one third of what they bring on shore and 
the two thirds remaining for the King. 
If this bargain takes place, I will take away 
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the men and leave only Mr. Desagenots to 
inspect the proceedings. I am exceeding 
sorry to have such an unlucky piece of 
news to tell you, but I am comforted to 
think that this event is not brought about 
by my fault, and that I have filled my 
duty both as Captain and officer to the 
last moment. I have not leisure to write 
to Mr. De Docmaria. I beg of you to com- 
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municate my letter to him. I do not 
write neither to the Count de Rocham- 
beau. 
I have the honor to be with a most 
sincere attachment. 
Sir. 
Your most humble and 
most affectionate servant. 
DE CHEVALIER DE CLONARD, 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


New Lonpon (Conn.) HistToricat So- 
cieTy.—This association was formed by a 
number of citizens of the County of New 
London, and organized on the 17th of 
October, 1871, under a charter granted by 
the State Legislature, by the appointment 
of the following named gentlemen as offi- 
cers : 

President.—Hon. Lafayette S. Foster. 

Vice President.—Judge Charles J. Mc- 
Curdy, Dr. Ashbel Woodward, and Coi. 
F, B. Loomis. 

Advisory Committee.—Rev. T. P. Field, 
Rev. H. P. Arms, John T. Wait, Geo. 
W. Goddard, Henry J. Gallup, James C. 
Griswold, Daniel Lee, Hiram Willey, H. 
P. Haven, Wm. H. Potter, Learned Heb- 
ard, Richard A. Wheeler, Rev. T. L. 
Shipman, John W. Stedman, Ralph Wheel- 
er, Ledyard Bill. 

Secretary.—John P. C. Mather. 

Treasurer.—W illiam H. Rowe. 

From the character of these gentlemen, 
it is to be expected that a large amount of 
useful work will be done. They are ina 
reigon of country rich in historical facts 
and events from the aboriginal period to 
the present time. The acts of the Mohe- 
gans and Pequods, and the stirring events 
of the periods of the revolution and of 
the war of 1812, have made that whole 
region classic ground. The late Miss Caul- 
kins did noble work as a pioneer in preser- 
ving the history of that country; the New 
London Historical Society ought to be 
her faithful follower and coadjutor. 


Georcia HistoricaL Society.—The 
regular monthly meeting of the Georgia 


Historical Society was held on the 4th of 
Marth. Seven new members were elect- 
ed. The Library Committee recommend- 
ed about $60. worth of books which were 
ordered to be purchased. Mr. G. W. J. 
De Renne presented a copy of a map of 
Georgia, which he had made from the 
original in the British Museum, last sum- 
mer, which original was executed in the 
year 1772. Mr. C. S, Hardee presented 
a copy of the ‘‘ Boston Gazette,”’ of 12th 
March, 1770, (which contains an account 
of the Boston Massacre, with the wood- 
cuts copied on page 123 of the HisTorIcaL 
Recorp.! for March) and the ‘‘ New York 
Morning Post,’’ of 7th Nov., 1783. After 
transacting the usual business, the Society 
adjourned. 


New York Historica Socitty.—A 
stated meeting of this Society was held at 
the Library, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 
6th. James W. Beekman, Esq., second 
Vice President in the chair. The Do- 
mestic Corresponding Secretary, (Mr. 
Hoppin) presented in behalf of Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Fitzhugh, of Geneva, Livingston 
Co., N. Y., a series of twelve autograph 
letters of Washington, addressed to Wil- 
liam Fitzhugh, of Maryland, an ancestor 
of the donor. 

The Librarian, (Dr. Moore) reported 
the donations during the month of January ; 
and noticed particularly the deposit by 


1 Admirably executed counterfeits of this number of the 
Boston GAZETTE, were issued a few years ago and distributed 
as originals. ‘The Recorp made use of an original presented 
to the Editor by a friend, last year, in whose family it had 
been for fifty years.—{ Eewen.} 
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Col. Andrew Warner, of the Records and 
papers of the Board of Trustees, of the 
Home for Disabled Soldiers, chartered 
Jan. 24, 1865. These papers embrace the 
proceedings from Dec. 17, 1863, to Feb. 
8, 1866. 

At the suggestion of Col. Warner, the 
Librarian solicited the active interest of 
the members of the Society, to recover if 
possible, and preserve among its collec- 
tions the record of other institutions which 
have ceased to exist; or of existing institu- 
tions which have failed to preserve all 
their records. Among these he mentioned 
the Society for the Prevention of Pauper- 
ism, from which originated the Bank for 
Savings, (Bleecker St. Bank) the oldest 
savings bank in this State; The Society 
for the Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 
quents, (House of Refuge) in whose 
organization James W. Gerard took a 


leading part; the Board of Governors of 
the Lying in Hospital, of the City of New 
York, organized in 1798, and chartered 
in 1799, Of which the minutes prior to 
1813 have long been missing. 


The last 
trace of them was in the hands of William 
Houstown, the Secretary prior to that 
time. 

Dr. Moore further reported that since 
the last meeting, the Library had been 
enriched by the addition of the entire 
collection of MSS. books, etc., formerly 
belonging to the late Hon. Buckingham 
Smith, of Florida. ‘The MSS. had been 
given to the Society, by a bequest in the 
Will of Mr. Smith, subject to certain con- 
ditions, and were already in the possession 
of the Librarian. The books, etc. belong- 
ing to the estate had been offered for 
sale, and upon a representation to Mr. 
John David Wolfe of their interest and 
value, and the great importance of keep- 
ing them together with the MSS, that 
gentleman authorized the Librarian to 
purchase them, and furnished the amount 
of money necessary for the purpose. Dr. 
Moore addressed the Society upon some 
of the principal features of the collection 
thus generously added to its treasures. 
The paper of the evening on ‘‘ Mineveh 
and the recent discoveries there in connec- 
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tion with Jewish History,’’ was read by 
James W. Gerard, Jr., Esq. On its con- 
clusion the Rev. Dr. Osgood made some 
complimentary remarks upon the merits 
of the essay, after which the Society 
adjourned. 

The regular monthly meeting was held at 
the Library, on Tuesday evening, March 
5th, Charles P. Kirkland, LL.D. in the 
chair. ‘The Librarian announced several 
valuable additions to the Library, and made 
a further report on the donation of John 
David Wolfe, Esq. An interesting paper 
was read by Judge William W. Campbell 
author of the ‘‘ Annals of Tryon County’’ 
etc. entitled ‘‘ The History of the Law of 
Libel in New York.”’ 

Mr. Edward F. De Lancy presented to 
the Society on behalf of Dr. Edward N. 
Bibby a gold medal struck at London in 
the year 1681, in honor of the liberation 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury from the Tower. 
It was formerly the property of Jacob 
Leisler, and he is said to have engraved 
on the edge, while in prison, the popular 
distich: ‘‘ Remember well and baer in 
mynd, a faethful frind is hard to feind.”’ 


THe New ENGLAND Historic GENEA- 
LoGICAL Society.—The annual meeting 
of this Society was held at the Society’s 
House, 18 Somerset Street, Boston, on 
Wednesday afternoon, January 3, 1872. 

The Librarian reported the whole num- 
ber of bound volumes in the library to be 
9,214, and the whole number of pamphlets 
28,115. A large collection of books and 
pamphlets belonging to the Dorchester 
Antiquarian Society, have been placed in 
the Library of this Society. For the 
security of its collections of manuscripts 
and rare volumes which might not be 
duplicated, the N. E. Hist. Gen' Society 
has provided fire-proof apartments in its 
building. 

The publication committee reported that 
during the past year they have only pre- 
pared and printed the ‘‘ New-England 
Historic Genealogical Register.’’ The 
Historiographer of the Society, Rev. Doru 
Clarke, D.D., prepared and read before 
the Society during the year, memorial 












sketches of twelve of its members, and the 
assistant Historiographers six. 

A sealed box left in the custody of the 
Society in 1854, by David Sears, of Bos- 
ton, was opened, and found to contain 80 
bronze medals; also a sealed package on 
which was written: ‘‘ To be delivered to 
the eldest lineal male descendant of David 
Sears and Ann Winthrop Sears, in 1954.”’ 

The financial statement rendered, showed 
the condition of the several funds belong- 
ing to the Society; also that the cash 
assets on the first of January, 1872, were 
$11,221. 

The following named genilemen were 
elected officers of the Society for the year 
1872: 

ra Marshall P. Wilder. 

Vice Presidents.—Hon. George Bruce 
Upton, of Boston ; Hon. Israel Washburn, 
Jr., of Portland; Hon. Ira Perley, LL.D., 
of Concord, N. H.; Hon. Hampden 
Cutts, A. M., of Brattleboro’; Hon. John 
Russell Bartlett, A. M., of Providence; 
Hon. William A. Buckingham, LL.D., 
of Norwich, Ct. 

Honorary Vice Presidents.—Hon. Mil- 
lard Fillmore, LL.D., of Buffalo; Hon. 
John Wentworth, LL.D., of Chicago; 
Rt. Rev. Henry W. Lee, D.D., LL.D., 
of Davenport ; Hon. Increase A. Lapham, 
LL.D., of Milwaukee; Hon. George P. 
Fisher, of Washington; Solomon Alofen, 
Esq., of Jersey City; Hon. John H. B. 
Latrobe, of Baltimore; William Duane, 
Esq., of Philadelphia; Rev. William G. 
Elliott, D.D., LL.D., of St. Louis; Rev. 
Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D., of Crawfordsville, 
Ind.; Hon. Thomas Spooner, of Read- 
ing, O. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Rev. Edmund 
F. Slafter, A. M., of Boston. 

Recording Secretary.—Samuel Hidden 
Wentworth, A. M., of Boston. 

Treasurer.—Mr. Benjamin Barstow Tor- 
rey, of Boston. 

Historiographer.—Rev. Dorus Clarke, 
D.D., of Boston. 

Assistant Historiographers.—Charles W. 
Tuttle, A. M.; John Ward Dean, A. M. 
Librarian.—John Ward Dean, A. M. 
Directors. —Hon. George Bruce Upton ; 
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Hon. Edward S. Tobey, A. M.; Charles 
W. Tuttle, A. M.; Mr. John Cummings; 
Mr. John Foster. 

Committee on the Library,—Mr. James 
F. Hunnewell, of Charlestown ; Jeremiah 
Colburn, A. M. ; Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, 
A. M., Mr. Harry Herbert Edes, of 
Charlestown ; Mr. Deloraine P. Corey, of 
Malden. 

Committee on Publication.—Albert H. 
Hoyt, A. M. ; John Ward Dean, A. M. ; 
William H. Whitmore, A. M.; William 
S. Appleton, A. .M;*William B. Towne, 
of Milford, N. H. 

Committee on Papers and Essays.—Mr. 
Frederic Kidder; Samuel Burnham, A. 
M.; Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D.; 
Mr. William S. Gardner,; Mr. David 
Greene Haskins, Jr. 

Committee on Heraldry.—William H. 
Whitmore, A. M.; Abner C. Goodell, 
Jr., A. M.; Augustus T. Perkins, A. M.; 
William S. Appleton, A. M. 

Committee on Finance.—Mr. William 
B. Towne; Mr. Henry Edwards; Hon. 
Charles B. Hall; Mr. Percival Lowell 
Everett; Hon. John A. Buttrick. 

The next stated meeting of the Society 
was held on the 7th of February, when 
the Librarian, (Mr. John Ward Dean) 
reported that 64 volumes, 351 pamphlets, 
and a large number of MSS. had been 
added to the library, by gift, during the 
month of January; also 19 rare coins. 
Among the manuscripts was a volume pre- 
sented by the Rev‘ Mr. Slafter, entitled 
‘*Mercurius Anti-mechanicus, or the Sim- 
ple Cobler’s Boy,’’ supposed to have 
been written by Nathaniel Ward, the 
author of the ‘‘ Simple Cobler of Agwam ;’’ 
also from Mr. William Duane, of Phila- 
delphia, his translation of the Journal of 
his Uncle, Benjamin Franklin Bache, 
kept while abroad in his youth. Dr. 
Clarke read brief memorial sketches of 
Andrew Emerson, of Boston, and Hon. 
William Saxton, of Quincy. Mr. Samuel 
G. Drake, of Boston, read a very inter- 
esting paper entitled ‘‘Sir Alexander 
Cumming among the Cherokees, or facts 
in the early History of Georgia.’’ Mr. 
Drake has Sir Alexander’s MS. narrative. 
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Mr. Benjamin A. G. Fuller read and pre- 
sented to the Society a collection of un- 
published autograph documents, letters, 
&c., written by Benjamin Franklin to his 
sister, Mrs. Mecom; also letters to him 
from different members of the Franklin 
family. 


HisToRICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
—A stated meeting of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania held on the even- 
ing of the 11th inst. was made the occa- 
sion for dedicating the new Hall of the 
Society on Spruce Street. Horatio GATES 
Jones, Esq., Vice-President, occupied the 
chair. A very large audience assembled 
to listen to an address from the Hon. 
Joun Wa. Wat ace, of which the follow- 
ing is a brief outline: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

With peculiar pleasure—with pleasure 
arising from more than a single source— 
do I welcome you, FELLOw MEMBERS oF 
THE HisrorIcAL SociETY OF PENNSYL- 


VANIA, this night, to this new hall. 
I see in the arrangements now happily 


accomplished, evidence of an interest in 
the history of our state and city more 
wide than, till this day, some have been 
willing to believe in; and a proof that 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
which less than fifty years ago was but a 
thought—‘‘a small seminal principle,’ 
‘*a little speck scarce visible in the mass 
of our city’s interests’’—has grown to 
‘the strength of a well-formed body ;’’ 
and that by the progressive increase of 
improvement—the liberality of the living 
even more than the benefactions of the 
dead—it is becoming an institution wor- 
thy of our state and city ; this city, which 
was the birthplace of our mighty nation, 
and on whose soil the majestic edifice of 
— Constitutional Liberty, was rear- 
ed. 

The origin of our own Society, I learn, 
was on this wise : 

In 1824 a gentleman of our city, him- 
self honorably associated with names his- 
toric in the state and province, ' happened 


‘ George Washington Smith, Esq. 
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while visiting New York, to be thrown 
into relations of intimacy with the late 
De Witt Clinton, then governor of that 
state. The New York Historical Society 
was at the time a subject of public inter- 
est in our sister city. Mr. Clinton’s re- 
gard for the institution was always warm 
and active. He spoke much of it to his 
visitor; unfolded its plans and objects, 
expatiated eloquently on its prospects and 
usefulness. Our friend, upon returning to 
Philadelphia, suggested to certain citizens 
the formation of a similar society among 
ourselves. The suggestion was well re- 
ceived. Minutes of a historical associa- 
tion, kept with admirable order, by its 
first secretary, now come toouraid. Thus 
they read : 

At a meeting of gentlemen, native cit- 
izens of Pennsylvania favorable to the 
formation of a Society for the purpose of 
elucidating the history of the state, held 
on the 2d day of December, 1824, at the 
house of Thomas I. Wharton, 

Roberts Vaux was called to the chair, 
and George Washington Smith appointed 
Secretary. 

There were present : 

Roberts Vaux, Thomas I. Wharton, 
Dr. Benjamin H. Coates, Stephen Duncan, 
William Rawle, Jr. Dr. Caspar Wistar, 
George Washington Smith. 

On the 28th of February, 1825, the 
Society met again, and proceeded to an 
election, when the following gentlemen 
were elected. 

President. William Rawle. 

Vice-Presidents. Roberts Vaux, Thomas 
Duncan. 

Corresponding Secretary. Daniel B. 
Smith. , 

Recording Secretary. G. W. Smith. 

The first place of regular meeting of the 
new association was in the rooms of the 
American Philosophical Society, then as 
now on the west side of Fifth Street below 
Chestnut, and looking upon the State 
House grounds. Everything contemplated 
appears to have been upon the most modest 
scale; since the whole expense of fire and 
candles for the year was fixed at $50. A 
scheme of large usefulness was planned and 














marked out by its accomplished President ; 
standing committees to give every part of 
it effect were appointed and the glories of 
this present day, scenis decora alta futuris, 
were beheld not dimly. In 1844, we de- 
parted from the ancient precincts in which 
our infancy and youth were passed. Our 
new quarters were in a room in the second 
story of ahouse then No. 115, now 211 
South Sixth Street. 

Our residence in this abode was short. 
In about three years—the present Athe- 
neum, on Sixth Street, being completed— 
we transferred ourselves to the upper rooms 
of it; and there we have remained—a 
term of five and twenty years—happy 
years they have been, too—until our trans- 
fer to this commodious place in which we 
now first meet. 

In all this term, of near fifty years— 
from the foundation of our Society till this 
day—we have had no assistance from the 
state, whose honor in the past we seek to 
preserve in perpetual lustre; nor any from 
the city, equally interested with the state 
in supporting our endeavors. To private 
liberality, rarely in large sums, but con- 
stant and from many sources, and always 
unostentatiously rendered, we are indebted 
for all that we have about us. 

INDEPENDENCE HALL, 

Our ancient Senate chamber remains, 
indeed, a spacious chamber still; but 
changed and turned to common use. 


Hundreds enter it daily ; but who in the* 


crowds and conflicts of a county court 
room is awed by any recollection that in 
that same hall—in the presence of an as- 
semblage not less august than was conven- 
ed for the first occasion—Washington was 
a second time inaugurated President ; that 
there for eight years, in the apostolic era 
of our country, assembled the Senate of 
the United States ; the Senate of Ellsworth 
and Cabot, and Schuyler and King, and 
Morris, and Ross, and Bingham, and 
Stockton, and Izard; the patriotic White 
its chaplain? Who, now entering it, be- 
thinks him that in that same hall it was, 
and of senates shere assembled, that John 
Adams has declared that he had been ‘‘an 
admiring witness of a succession of in- 
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formation, eloquence, and independence 
which would have done honor to any 
senate in any age. ”’ 

And our ancient Hall of Representa- 
tives! how changed in form! how marred 
in use and aspect. Who, in the scenes of 
a Quarter Sessions, amidst the trials of 
thieves and burglars, or in a Common 
Pleas, which’ has recently displaced the 
disgusting jurisdiction,—who among the 
petty wrangles of a tax collector’s office— 
could believe, if he were told it, that he 
was within those same walls where Fisher 
Ames defended, in his memorable speech, 
Washington and the treaty of Mr. Jay; 
within those same walls where John Mar- 
shall vindicated the action of the Execu- 
tive under it. 

What irreverence do we not do to even 
greater memories, with which that place 
should still be redolent ! 

It was there, asthe old debates in 
Congress tell us, on the 4th of March, 
1797, when John Adams was about to 
make his inaugural speech—the Senators 
and Representatives of the land being 
assembled with unusual state and the 
ambassadors of foreign nations glittering 
with the ensigns of royalty around—that 
the modest Washington, on that day closed 
his long and splendid public career. 

These, citizens of Philadelphia, are the 
halls that we have desecrated; the men, 
the memories, the events that we dishonor. 

The chief public monuments of our 
once Federal metropolis—the chambers 
which should have been ever telling that 
here in better times than these—assembled, 
the Congress of the United States and 
that higher court which, on issue raised, 
may validate its acts or annul them all— 
are converted into places where complain- 
ing people pay reluctant imposts; where 
petty suits are litigated or felons tried for 
crimes ! 

In point of decency, is not this dis- 
graceful? In point of:selfish interest, is 
it not most stupid? What would we 
think of Stratford-upon-Avon if she were 
to demolish Shakspeare’s house to erect 
upon the spot a corn exchange? of Edin- 
burgh, if she should convert old Holyrood, 
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to shops, that bring .a ‘‘splendid rent?’’ 
of London, if thinking to make her Tower 
‘«serviceable,’’ she should convert it to 
‘*porochial’’ offices, and a throne for Mr. 
Beadle Bumble? Let us demand that 


when our new municipal buildings are 
finished, our city RESTORE to the people 
and the nation old Congress Hall, which 
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it has captured and defiled—restore and 
forever preserve it as it was; that our own 
people and all the world may see that we 
value our ancient dignity no less than our 
present strength, and that all who visit it, 
may derive the refreshing influence of the 
great and virtuous men who once assem- 
bled there. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


‘ 


THe DEATH-RATES IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND EuropE—According to the last census of this 
country, the number of deaths in the United States 
in a year, in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants is almost one-half less than that of Europe, 
the former being one out of every 42 inhabitants, 
while the latter is only one out of 81 inhabitants. 

The following table shows the death-rate in 
some of the leading States in Europe: 

England, 1 death to every 46 
Denmark, 1 death to every 45 
Belgium, . 1 death to every 43 
Norway and Sweden, 1 death to every 41 
Austria, . 1 death to every 40 
Prussia, 1 death to every 39 
France, 1 death to every 32 

The death-rate in the United States varies with 
the location. The following classification of the 
States and Territories, show interesting facts, con- 
cerning the yearly proportion of deaths to popula- 
tion in different parts of the Republic. 

New England States, 
Middle States,. . . . « 
Southern States, . . . . 
Western States, 
Northwestern States, 
Pacific States, 
Atlantic States, 

Gulf States, eat a 
Mississippi Valley States, . . 

These statements show results highly favorable 
to our country. The greater longevity of our 
whole people may be accounted for partly by the 
facts that they live upon more wholesome and a 
greater quantity of food, and are not so hard 
worked as are the people of Europe. 


in 68 
in 88 
in 70 
in 81 
in 120 
in 115 
in 80 
in 63 
in 80 


THE LipRARY OF CONGRESS—The annual re- 
port of the Librarian of Congress shows a large 
increase in the number of books, in that library 
from December 1870, to December 1871. At the 
first named date, the aggregate number of volumes 
of books, was 197,668, and about 30,000 pam- 
phlets. On the first of December, 1871, there were 
236,846 volumes of books and about 40,000 pam- 
phlets. Of that number 28,302 volumes belong 
to the law department of the Library. There were 
23,070 volumes of copy right books transferred to 


the Congress Library from the Patent Office, under 
the Act of July 8, 1870. Copy rights are now is- 
sued from the office of the Librarian of Congress, 
According to his report, 19,826 articles were copy 
righted during the year as follows: Books, 5,599; 
Periodicals and Pamphlets, 3,40 ; Musical com- 
positions, 5,085; Dramatic compositions, 70; 
Photographs, 769; Prints, Engravings and Chro- 
mos, 4,571; Maps and Charts, 331; Alreadythe - 
space in the Capitol occupied by the Library is too 
limited, and in view of the rapid growth of the 
collection, the Librarian suggests the erection of a 
building on purpose for it. 


ScIENTIFIC DiscoveRtEs—Professor Marsh in 
the “ American Journal of Science” reports the 
discovery during his Scientific explorations in 1871, 
of a very remarkable fossil bird, in western Kansas, 
It is of the division of swimmers, of a form diffe- 
rent from any known recent or extinct species. 

The fossil skeleton is about five feet in height. 
Dr. Hayden observed, while making explorations 
in the summer of 1870, about the Yellow Stone 
Lake region, that the trout caught there were very 
much infested with a kind of worm which Pro- 
fessor Liedy of Philadelphia says, presents a new 
pecies or type of worm of the genus Didothrium. 
Species of that genus have long been known as 
infesting salmon and other members of the trout 
family, but they are entirely different from those 
of the Yellow Stone region. 

According to a recent report of the school-ship 
Mercury in the tropical Atlantic Ocean deep sea 
soundings between Sierra Leone and the island of 
Barbadoes, to the depth of from five hundred to 
thirtv-one hundred fathoms, revealed the fact that 
all over the bottom of the sea in the line of those 
soundings twenty-eight hundred miles in extent, 
there is a stratum of water the temperature of 
which is below 50° of Fahrenheit. 


THE PREBLE MeDAL—The original dies of the 
Preble Medal, of which an account is given on 
pages 59 and 60 of the REcorD, were, a few weeks 
ago used at a clerk’s desk at the Navy Department 
at Washington, as paper weights. They ought to 
be sent to the United States Mint at Philadelphia, 
for preservation, where so many precious dies are 
deposited. 
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WHO WAS HE ?—A correspondent of the “ Nash- 
ville Union and American,” Mr. George W. 
Lomax, has recently described a discovery made 
on the banks of the Duck River, in Hickman Co, 
Tennessee, at a point where the ancient inhabitants 
of our continent had a burial place under mounds 


of earth. During the last Christmas holidays, a par- ~ 


ty of gentlemen were there, and under a shelving 
rock of a precipitous bluff they detached a large 
flat stone of several tons weight in order to make 
a great splash in the river. The removal of the 
rock revealed what appeared to be an Indian 
grave. There, in a stone coffin lay a skeleton of a 
man who had been evidently buried in armor, for 
some of it, which had become almost entirely oxi- 
dized, remained. By his side was the form of a 
gun, the iron being all oxidized but remaining in 
shape; and on his head had been a copper helmet, 
which, also, was reduced to dust the moment it 
was touched. At the head of the coffin was a 
stone set up edgewise, upon which was the follow- 
ing inscription, cut deeply into it in this form: 


B D 


15 


40 


BERNALDES DIAZ.— 
FETAT 42 DEC, 1539. REQU * * * * 


with a partly. defaced continuation in Latin. 
Who was this soldier who perished more than 
three hundred years ago? May he not have been 
one of De Soto’s famous six hundred who fought 
the aborigines on the Coosa in the autumn of 1540 
and wintered in the land of the Chickasaws, which 
included the region of Hickman County ? 


HistoricaL Recorps OF G£EORGIA.—The 
Georgia Historical Society, by resolution in April, 
1871, authorized Mr. G. W. J. De Renne of Sa- 
vannah, to procure copies of such MSS. relating 
to the early history of that State as he might find 
on record in London during his visit to that city 
last summer. At the meeting of the Society in 
February, 1872, a letter from Mr. De Renne was 
read in which he told the Society that he had 
caused to be copied all the letters of General 
Oglethorpe, and a selection of the letters of Sir 
James Wright the last of the royal governors of 
that province, written between the years 1775 and 
1782, many of them during the British occupation 
of Savannah. Mr. De Renne says there are sev- 
enty-eight MS. volumes, and one of maps, in the 
Public Record Office in London, relating to 
Georgia, of which sixty are from the Board of 
Trade and eighteen from the Colonial Office. 

The Historical Society of Georgia, and the 
Savannah Library Association, have become one 
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Society, and much activity in the line of historical 
research is manifested. At the meeting above al- 
luded to, the Rev. Dr. Irvine of Augusta addressed 
the Society on the Anglo-Saxon, in which he took 
the ground that the Anglo-Saxons, are the descen- 
dants of the ten lost tribes of Israel. 


Rock CARVINGS.—It has lately been stated that 
on the eastern slope of Clarke Mountain, in 
Nevada, and near its summit, there is a perpen- 
dicular cliff two hundred and fifty feet in height, 
on the face of which, at about one hundred feet 
from its base are cut a cross and the letters I L D 
of immense size, being not less than sixty feet in 
perpendicular height, and cut two and a half feet 
deep. This cross and the letters, it is said, may be 
seen at a distance of five miles. The letters being 
of the Roman character, and preceded by a cross, 
suggests the question Whether this colossal sculp- 
turing was not done by Jesuit missionaries who 
penetrated our continent from the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, and perhaps crossed it, in their mar- 
vellous wanderings. The Indian tribes in that 
region have no tradition concerning it. The RE- 
CORD would like to know more about it. 


THE REMAINS OF GENERAL ANDERSON.—The 
body of General Robert Anderson was taken 
ashore from the United States Steamer Guerriere 
which brought it from Cadiz in Spain, to the cha- 
pel in Fortress Monroe on the 6th of February, 
attended by a solemn funeral pageant and honored 
with imposing funeral obsequies. Minute guns 
were fired while the procession, first on water and 
then on land was moving. The casket containing 
the remains, was received by General Barry, in 
accordance with whose orders, the procession was 
composed and arranged as follows : 


Band of the Artillery School, 

Col. Barry, Second Artillery, commanding. 
Escort Battallion of the United States Marines, 
Captain Haywood commanding. 
Battallion of United States Artillery, 
Major De Russey, commanding. 
Chaplain and Surgeon. 

Pallbearers, 

Chaplain Chevers, U. 8. A.: 
Lieutenant Colonel Roberts, U. S. A.: 
Rear Admiral Davis, U. S. N.; 

Surgeon Sumner U. S. A. : 

Captain Creighton, U. S. N. 

Band of United States Ship New Hampshire. 
Detachment of United States Sailors. 
Officers of the United States Army. 

Officers of the United States Navy. 
Societies. Citizens. 

A lot in Greenwood Cemetery was offered by 
the Association for the final repose of his remains, 
but a burial place at West Point, where, at the 
Military Academy he was graduated, and also was 
an instructor of some of its classes, had been al- 
ready chosen. 
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St. BARTHOLOMEW’s.—There has sometimes 
been drawn a parallel between the events of St. 
Bartholomew’s Eve in Paris, in 1572, and the 
events in England, in 1662, that clustered around 
the feast of that Saint when the Royal Parliament 
and the perfidious king rigorously enforced the 
Act of Conformity to the Prayer Book by all minis- 
ters of the Gospel, in the realm, who were required 
to sign it before that festival, on penalty of a for- 
feiture of their livings and other disabilities in 
case of their refusal. The struggle that ensued, 
has been called the good fight for religious liberty, 
in which many suffered, and nota few were com- 
pelled to flee to New England for refuge. It is 
now proposed to erect a hall in London, as a 
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memorial of the fight, one feature of which is to be 
a gallery of portraits of Puritans and nonconform- 
ing ministers, of whom New England had many. 
Copies of the portraits that have been painted of 
these worthies, are asked for this memorial gallery. 
All communications upon the subject may be 
addressed to Mr. John Ward Dean, Librarian, of 
the New England Historic Genealogical Society, 
Boston. 


Professor Church of the West Point Military 
Academy has discovered a method of removing 
the unpleasant odor from the great disinfectant, 
carbolic acid, and substituting therefor a delicate 
perfume of geranium leaves, 





OBITUARY. 


MARTIN JOHN SPAULDING, D. D. 

The Right Reverend M. J. Spaulding, D. D. 
Archbishop of Baltimore, and Primate of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States, died 
at the episcopal residence on Wednesday, the 7th 
day of February, 1872, after being sick a long 
time. He was of an old American family, and 
was born in Marion County, in Kentucky, on the 
23d of May, 1810. He studied theology in St. 
Mary’s College near Lebanon, Kentucky, and in 
St. Joseph’s College near Bardstown, in the same 
state. His education was completed in Rome, 
where he was ordained a minister. Having ac- 
quired much reputation as a polemic, and being 
) aovraalle se by great ability and fervent zeal he 
was elevated to the bishopric in September, 1848, 
and placed over the nominal diocese of Ligone. 
In 1350, he succeded to that of Louisville, ‘which 
included nearly all of Kentucky, where he re- 
mained until the death of Archbishop Kendrick 
of Baltimore. He was elevated to that prelate’s 
exalted station on the 6th of May, 1864. His 
jurisdiction extended over all the region of Mary- 
land lying West of the Chesapeake Bay and the 
District of Columbia. 

When the second National Council of his 
Church in the United States was held in 1866, he 
was called to preside over that body; and he took 
a conspicuous part in the General Council held at 
Rome in 1869 and 1870 to consider the doctrine of 
the papal infallibility, and other matters of impor- 
tance. Archbishop Spaulding was an industrious 
and able writer, especially upon religious and con- 
troversial subjects. He never assumed originality, 
but took hold of existing arguments and wielded 
them with rare force. One of his most carefully 
written_works is a “History of the Protestant 
Reformation,” in which he displays a thorough 
scholarship and an extensive acquaintance with 
sources of information. In person he was about 
the middle height, with small features, and polished 
manners, As a preacher he was forcible and popu- 
lar, and as a ruler in the Church and an adminis- 


trator of ecclesiastical affairs, he was energetic. 
He had been it is said, a prominent candidate for 
the office of cardinal for America. 


James W. GRIMEs. 


On Wednesday, the 7th of February, 1872 the 
Honorable James W. Grimes died at Burlington, 
Iowa. He was born in the town of Deering, 
Hillsborough County, New Hampshire, on the 
16th of October, 1816. His education was begun 
at Hampton Academy. He entered Dartmouth 
College at the age of sixteen years, and was grad- 
uated in 1836. He emigrated to the then “ Far 
West” soon after he left College, and settled in the 
Territory of Iowa. In 1838, when only twenty- 
two years of age, he began his political career in 
that new country, by being elected to a seat in the 
first Territorial Legislature. In 1854, eight years 
after Iowa was admitted into the Union of States, 
he was elected its governor, and continued in that 
office five years, when in 1859 he was promoted to 
a seat in the Senate of the United States, where he 
took a conspicuous position. He was elected for 
the long term (six years) and served faithfully du- 
ring a portion of that time as chairman of the 
committee on the District of Columbia and also that 
of Naval Affairs. He was also an active member 
of the Ccmmittee on Public Lands, and on public 
Buildings. In Feb. 1861, he attended as a dele- 
gate, the famous Peace Congress or Conference 
Convention held at Washington City, to consider 
the state of public affairs and for proposing amend- 
ments to the Constitution; but he did not take an 
active part in the procecdings of that convention, 
because he perceived the futility of its efforts. 

Mr. Grimes was reelected to the Senate to serve 
from 1865 to 1871, but the arduous duties to which 
he had been called during the Civil War, had so 
affected his health, that he was compelled at about 
the middle of his term to retire from public life, in 
which, at the close of that war, he had acted as a 
member of the “ Special Joint Committee on the 














Rebellious States’—a misnomer—and that on 
Contingent expenses of the Senate and on Appro- 
priations. He went to Europe and for sometime 
his health seemed to improve, and his friends were 
led to hope for his speedy return in vigor. But an 
insidious and fatal disease had seized him, and he 
returned home to die. In 1865, Senator Grimes, 
received from the Iowa College the honorary de- 
gre of LL. D. which he well deserved. The 


ollowing year he was one of the Senators appoint- 
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ed to attend the funeral of General Scott. Ever 
faithful in the discharge of his public duties, he 
was never found shrinking from any that required 
his service, for he was always ‘bold in executing 
what his convictions taught him it was right to 
perform. A good debater, he enforced his opin- 
ions with emphasis and power, for they were never 
formed excepting after careful thoughtfulness. By 
his death, the country has lost a treasure in being 
deprived of a really honest man. 








The Land of Desolation, being a Personal Nar- 
rative of Observation and Adventures in Green- 
land, by Isaac I. Hayes, M. D. New York: 
Harper and Brothers; 12mo. pp. 356. Almost 


like one of the ancient Scandinavian Sagas reads ° 


the narratives of human life in connection with 
that far off northern region where the icebergs are 
born, with which this volume abounds. It is from 
the pen of one of the most eminent of the explor- 
ers of the polar seas, who, in the summer of 1869, 
made a leisurely voyage along the coast of Green- 
land more than a thousand miles, terminating a good 
way beyond the last northern outpost of civiliza- 
tion on the globe. That memorable voyage was 
made in the steam-yacht of William Bradford the 
artist, who went there to gather materials from that 
land of desolation for his easel. 

Dr. Hays has given us a remarkable picture of 
social life in Greenland of the remains of the old 
settlements of the northmen, who from those coasts 
crossed the stormy Atlantic to America five hundred 
years before the Pinta bore Columbus over the sea; 
the formation of the Greenland glaciers and ice- 
bergs, and adventures across the Arctic Circle and 
beyond-the abode of civilized man. These narra- 
tives are arranged under the three heads of 
“Ruins,” “Palaces of Nature” and “Under the 
Midnight Sun,” and give a most vivid picture of 
Greenland Scenery and life, and the wonderful 
operations of nature there. The sketches concern- 
ing the formation of the icebergs—a subject hither- 
to little written upon—are of great interest to the 
scientific world. The book is copiously illustrated. 
Among the pictures of greatest interest, is one of 
the most northerly house on the globe, which stood 
upon a bleak rock fifty miles from any other 
habitation, in which dwelt a Christain family— 
father, mother and three little chiildren born 
there—of Danish and Swedish blood, named Jensen. 
It is only a thousand miles as the crow flies, from 
the north pole. 


The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register and Antiquarian Fournal, is a veteran 
among American “periodicals.” _ Its title expresses 
its character. It is published quarterly, under the 
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NOTICES. 


direction of the New England Historic, Genealogi- 
cal Society of Boston, and with the number for 
January 1872, it reached the 26th year of its publi- 
cation. It is now edited by Albert H. Hoyt, A. M. 
This opening number of the volume contains nine- 
teen articles of an interesting character. In its 
department of “Notes and Queries,” may be found 
the following poem in celebration of the wedding 
of Edward Winslow and Susannah White—the 
first wedding in New England, mentioned on page 
14 of the REcorD. It was written by the late 
Miss Frances M. Caulkins the histoiian of Norwich 
and New London: 


First bride, first bridegroom of the land, 
Under the Christian banner; 

The straitest of a strait-laced band, 
Young Winslow and gentle Susannah, 


Hail to the nuptials, shining fair 
At the head of our puritan story; 

It brightens all New England air, 
With a stream of wedding glory. 


No bells, no pomp, but side by side, 
Pure in soul and pure in manner, 
Such methinks was the wedding tide, 

Of Winslow and his fair Susannah. 


O could I sway the countless years, 
Downward o’er our country flowing, 

All the weddings of all the spheres, 
Should with these pattern tints be glowing. 


Such weddings with such groom and bride, 
So linked with grace and duty, 

Ten thousand fold be multiplied, 
In all their homely beauty. 


Not games or banquets mark the day, 
Plain robes not costly dressing: 
Solemnities and not display, 
Few friends, and hearty blessing. 


When faith is pledged and hearts unite, 
’Tis a type of heavenly union; 
Sacred should be the nuptial rite 
To home born heart-communion. 
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Memorial of William Spooner, 1637, and of his 
Descendants to the Third Generation of his Great- 
grandson, Elnathan Spooner, and of his descend- 
ants to 1871, by THOMAS SPOONER. Private 
‘dition. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.; 8vo. 
pp. 242. Only 150 copies of this elegantiy printed 
work forms the edition, which is intendea only as 
the herald of a large book upon the same subject 
now in preparation for the press, With great 
painstaking the author has traced out the career of 
William Spooner (who appears to have been one 
of the “ old settlers” in the Plymouth Colony) and 
of his descendants, by means of the most extensive 
correspondence and reading. By this method he 
has obtained a register of the names of almost 
13.000 of the descendants of William Spooner, 
coming from about 3.000 families. In addition to 
this register of names, he has that of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, with a great deal of a historical 
character showing the connection of the family 
with the events of the colonial period and since. 
‘The work is valuable to others besides the Spooner 
family, for it contains biographical sketches of 
much interest, connected with historical events. 


History of Frederick the Second, called Frederick 
the Great, by JOHN S. C, ApsoTt, with Ilustra- 
tions, New York: Harper and Brothers; 8vo. pp. 
584. For many months the readers of “ Harper’s 


Magazine”’ were pleased with a picturesque and 
pictorial account of the life of Frederick beginning 
with his boyhood and tracing it. through all its 
varied and marvellous phases of peace and war, 


success and disaster, crime and folly, until his death 
in the summer of 1786, after a reign of forty-six 
years. These successive chapters compose the vol- 
ume here noticed, It presents a sad commentary 
upon the title of “Great,” for Frederick, like his 
half insane father, was a brutal tyrant over liis own 
household as well as over a kingdom. He made 
war his pastime, holding human life cheap; and 
while he was regarded as a brave and skilfull war- 
rior, he was despised as one of the meanest of his 
race, His contempt for his own species is seen in 
a clause in his will, in which he directed that his 
body should be buried at Sans Souci by the side 
of his dogs—a clause which was disregarded. The 
narrative has all the charm of a wild romance, 
some of the facts and events assuming phases at 
times, which the novelist would hardly dare to 
invent, on account of their seeming exaggeration. 


Border Reminiscences, by RANDOLPH B. MARcy, 
U. S. Army, New York: Harper and Brothers; 
12mo, pp. 396. General Marcy is a distinguished 
veteran officer, and has seen long and varied ser- 
vice on the Indian frontiers of the republic, as they 
have receded, in the course of years, toward the 
Pacific. This volume is composed of lively and 
well-told narratives of personal experiences and 
adventures in the service, in which the varied and 
oftentimes picturesque and absu d characters with 
whom the author was brought in contact are ad- 
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mirably delineated with his pen, and in several in- 
stances as admirably delineated by the pencil of 
Reinheardt, Worth and others. Some of the stories 
are exceedingly amusing, and others have a graver 
tone and possess peculiar interest. The concluding 
chapters contain much valuable information con- 
cerning the northwestern region of the Republic. 
The author speaks, as one having authority, con- 
cerning rail-road routes to the Pacific, for he has 
crossed the Rocky Mountains at five different points 
in the pursuit of his official duties. General Marcy 
is no novice with the pen, having already given to 
the world a book on “ Army Life on the Border,” 
and “ The Prairie Traveller.” 


Collections of the Vermont Historical Society. 
Vol. II. Prepared and published by the Printing 
and Publishing Committee, Montpelier. Printed 
for the Society, 8vo. pp. 530. 

This valuable publication of one of the most 
active of the Historical Societies of our country, 
was issued several months ago. It contains “ Ad- 
ditions and Corrections to volumes I and II;” 
“The Haldimand Papers with Contemporaneous 
History;” “Opinions of the Haldimand Nego- 
tiation;”” “The Completeness of the Haldimand 
Papers on the Negotiation;” “Vermont as a So- 
vereign and Independent State ;” «nd “The Early 
Eastern Boundary of New York—a twenty-mile 
line from the Hudson.” The Haldimand Pa- 
pers possess the greatest historical interest, as 
they throw a full flood of explanatory light upon 
the proceedings of leading men in Vermont late 
in the old war for Independence who entered into 
negotiations with General Haldimand, then (1780) 
governor and commander of the British forces in 
Canada, for a cessation of hostilities and an ex- 
change of prisoners. That transaction drew upon 
Vermont much odium, expressed in the form of 
charges against the patriotism of her people. It 
was a piece of shrewd diplomacy, designed to keep 
back a British army in Canada from entering the 
State and desolating not only Vermont, but a great 
portion of New England and northern New York, 
and also to induce Congress to admit the independ- 
ence of Vermont as a State of the Union according 
to the ideas of State sovereignty then prevalent. 
The Haldimand Papers and the added contempo- 
raneous documents are submitted as proofs not only 
of the patriotism but of the wisdom of the chief ac- 
tors in the transaction, on the part of Vermont. 
These show that the object of the British ministry in 
proposing the negotiations, was chiefly to detach the 
colonies one after another from the’ Congress and 
so bring the country gradually into submission to 
British Authority; and on the part of the Vermont 
leaders to secure protection against ruin, and the 
practical acknowledgement of the political rights of 
their State. No student of our history can under 
stand that portion of it, until made acquainted with 
the details given in this volume, which have been 
arranged with ability so as to give a clear view of 
the important event. 





